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Life of Mrs, Siddons. By Tuomas Camppert. 2 vols. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


It has always appeared to us, that of all biographies, those of actors 
and actresses are the least interesting. The reason may be, that they are 
generally but a narrative of strutting from one stage to another, until 
they have reached the U/tima Thule of their ambition—a favourable recep- 
tion upon the London boards. That the life of an actor abounds with in- 
cident is certain, but it is not with that description of incident which bio. 
graphy requires in her sedate march. Histrionic incidents are those which 
might be worked up into a novel like that of Tom Jones or Roderick 
Random—not such events as are suited to the dignity of biography. The 
sareer of Mrs. Siddons has been quiet and correct, like her conduct through 
life; the materials, therefore, which the author has to work upon, are 
much too scanty to furnish the quantity of pages insisted upon by biblio- 
polists. A great portion of the present work were better omitted; and 
had Mr. Campbell, instead of two vols. octavo, written her biography 
in about the same space as Johnson has allotted to the most elaborate of 
his lives of the poets, it would have been quite as complete, and read 
with much more interest. But the author has attempted to do what even 
he cannot do; which is, make much out of nothing, alias, make bricks 
without straw—for booksellers, like the Pharaohs of old, dictate even to 
such men as Campbell, and he must obey ; his work is therefore com- 
menced in a measured and dignified strain, which to us trenches upon the 
ludicrous. We find that the father and mother of Mrs. Siddons were 
in fact strolling players, or managers, which is a distinction without a 
difference ; nevertheless, Mr. Campbell says that the mother gave you 
the idea of a “ Roman matron.” Now, it is very probably the truth, as 
the person of Mrs. Siddons certainly gave the same idea; but there is 
something very ludicrous in the juxtaposition of a “ strolling player and 
a Roman matron.” It appears that Mr. Siddons, having been ey 
treated by Mrs. Siddons’s parents in his wooing, complained to the Wels 
public in some miserable verses of his own composition, for which pre- 
sumption this Roman matron boxed his ears well as soon as he quitted 
the stage. Now all this “routing out” biography, if such it may be 


termed, is not only not worth repeating, but injurious to that dignity of 


the heroine which Mr. Campbell would assert for her from the very com- 

mencement of her career. Much as we like fidelity, we do not consider 

it at all necessary to be told that Mrs. Siddons was born at the “Shoulder 
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of Mutton,” at Brecon. We should have been quite satisfied with the 
knowledge of the town in Wales; but the name, and what is more, a 
sketch of the public-house which was honoured by her nativity, are 
equally unnecessary. But how else was Mr. Campbell to make out his 
two volumes? We have said that the work is very meagre in its details, 
and that it might have been compressed into one quarter of its present 
size. Some of the very best parts of the work are Mrs. Siddons’s own 
conceptions of the different characters of Shakspeare, and it is singular 
how very much they accord with those of our favourite, Mrs. Jameson. 
Still you cannot but recognize the writing of Campbell throughout the 
whole. Speaking of cotemporary actresses, which, by-the-by, occupies 
a considerable part of the first volume, Mr. Campbell observes, 


** Perhaps I may be asked of what consequence now is Mrs, Iracegirdle’s cha- 
racter? Very true; as a matter taken entirely by itself, it is of no consequence 
whether she was a wanton, or a vestal; but it is of importance that even deceased 
human character should not be taken away on forced suspicions, or on feeble proofs, 
for injustice towards the dead leads by no very circuitous route to ‘njustice towards 
the living. Once convict the one on false or defective evidence, and you will soon 
leave the other at the mercy of malignity. The serpent vituperation will thus crow 
into an amphis biena, to sting at both ends.’ 


_ Remarking upon the character of Calista, we have the following beau- 
tiful metaphor— 


‘* Love, be it ever so illicit, is of all passions the least self-condemning, while the 
mind is under its full dominion. Jt may reproach the infatuated heart in its growth, 
and in its decay. It may have its morning and evening shadows for the conscience, 
but it has none at its vertical height.” 


Speaking of the irreligious character of Lady Macbeth, we have a fine 
climax at the winding up. 


** She holds that 
‘ The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ;’ 
And that, 
‘ Things without remedy 
Should be without regard.’”’ 


Campbell observes, 


«There is something very hideous in the very strength of her mind, that can 
dive down, like a wounded monster, to such depths of consolation.”* 


The character and merits of Mrs. Siddons are too well known, to ren- 
der it necessary for us to dwell upon them. As an actress she was un- 
rivalled ; and was one of those single beings upon whom nature had be- 
stowed every quality of person and mind, so valuable to her profession. 
Her — character and moral worth, her strong religious feelings, were 
equally to be admired. She lived a life of usefulness, she was an honour 
to her profession and to her country, and she died universally lamented. 

We have before observed, that the great fault of this work is, that Mr. 
Campbell has not had sufficient materials for two volumes ; and in the 
life of an actress, there never will be much more than a tedious enumera- 
tion of the parts which she has played, and a reiteration of what those 


———_ who listened to her performances. Mr. Campbell quotes from 
‘ibber. 


“ Pity it is that the momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution, 
cannot, like those of poetry, be their own record; that the animated graces of the 


* Query. We have used the word climax, but as there is “ diving ’’ in the ques- 
tion, ought it not to be bathos? Whether one term or the other be correct, it Is 
equally true. 
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player can live no longer than the fleeting 
or at least can but faintly glimmer throug 
a few surviving spectators,” 


breath and motion which represent them, 
h the memory and imperfect attestation of 


_ This is very true, and this is the reason why the biography of the stage 
is so difficult for any one to render interesting. Mr. Campbell has done 
all he could do—no man can do more; but we wish him a better subject 
next time that he puts his pen to paper. To say that it is not interesting 
would be wrong ; but it has not that intense interest which the writings 
of Campbell always will command, when he is employed upon a subject 
worthy of his acknowledged genius. 


—_— ee ——— — 


P. hysiognomy, Sounded on Physiology, and applied to various Coun- 
tries, Professions, and Individuals; with an Appendix, Se. Se. 
By ALEXANDER Wavker, formerly Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Physiology at Edinburgh. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


_ Lavater’s doctrine is a splendid dream, Spurzheim’s and Gall’s a scien- 
tific one, and there is just truth enough in both to give a fair colouring 
to illusions and delusions that are very pleasant, very imposing, but if 
relied upon too implicitly, and acted upon too generally, may be very 
hurtful. We think that we need not dwell upon the importance of the 
face, for every man and woman who has one, will porns with us, that 
no part of the body gives them greater concern, is more frequently in 
their thoughts, or is more tenderly cared for. Even the immortal soul, 


‘herself, has good and sufficient cause for a most profound and deep- 


rooted jealousy at the vast consideration that the face receives. We 
therefore repeat, that every man and woman who has a face, (we disre- 
gard the exceptions,) must acknowledge at once, of what a permanent 
importance this treatise must be, either for good or evil, and what an 
awful responsibility falls upon those critics who venture to meddle with 
so vital a matter. But, before we proceed, we must explain our mean- 
ing, as to the exception of persons having no faces. We use the expres- 
sion advisedly, and again assert, that many folks, who are in the fabit 
of consulting their looking-glasses, deceive themselves in this respect, and 
actually have no faces ; for it is not every assemblage of features that is 
a face—very far from it,—and all those who have been learned in phy- 
siognomy, and written books to prove the extent of that learning, will 
bear us out in the assertion. The subject matter, therefore, being, upon 
the very face of it, of an all-absorbing interest, and, to the beautiful blond, 
brown, and black creatures, we are pleased to call the fair sex most es- 
pecially, we call the most serious attention to the momentous things that 
we are about to indite. Sorry are we that we must grate harshly upon 
the ears of the ladies with such words as cerebrum and cerebellum, but it 
is a painful necessity, and still more painful to tell them, that every body 
is supposed to possess those horribly named organs—the cerebellum, being 
the organ of the will, (we have no doubt about this organ,) and the cere- 
brum the organ of thought and reflection. Mr. Walker, at one fell 
swoop, overturns all the nicely-spun theories of the phrenologists, their 
mental maps traced out upon the skull, with all their much-studied and 
laboriously minute nomenclature, ending in genitiveness. We think him 
right. Let no one, therefore, be hereafter alarmed at the appearance of 
an awkward bump in self, wife, or child, without it has been recently 
inflicted. Now, the cerebrum is in the fore, the cerebellum in the back 
part of the head; accordingly, therefore, as either predominate in com- 
parative magnitude, so will the head have either an intellectual or a brutal 
physiognomy. Let the ladies dress their hair, and the gentlemen pad 
their wigs accordingly. Much of the beauty of the face, depends upon 
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the appearance of the thatch-work over it. Mr. Walker asserts next, 
that the whole body is the subject of physiognomy—so it is—but, ex- 
cepting the physiognomy of the face, can be but little relied on, as far as 
it conveys expression of the natural character to the spectator—at least, 
in a highly civilized state—the body and limbs are divided between 
the tailor and the dancing-master, these effective artists make of them 
what they will, but the face is the peculiar care of that anxious individual, 
its owner, and it is there that you must find the index, if there should 
happen to be any thing worth looking for. We have no time to dilate 
no the comparative anatomy of the various limbs of man as it respects 
physiognomy. Mr. Walker has treated the subject well and scientifically 
—to him we refer the reader. There is one part from which we dissent 
in toto. 


‘“« Hence, too, it is that those who migrate to new climates, must infallibly assume 
their peculiar characteristics in a greater or less degree; and these, being com- 
municated to children, are, by the operation of the same causes, still further in- 
creased in them, till, after a long succession of ages, they have undergone all the 
changes which it is the tendency of the climate to produce, and become perfectly 
assimilated to its indigenous natives. Without this flexibility of animal organs, 
there could, indeed, exist no such thing as education.” 


We believe, and we are borne out in our belief by facts, and existing 
races, that the descendants of two fair Europeans, if located to all 
eternity, on the gold coast of Africa, provided that they kept their blood 
pure by intermarriages among themselves, would never become pug- 
nosed, ape-headed negroes. There are Chinese existing in the same lati- 
tude, and on similar soils as those in which the negroes flourish, that are 
as delicately fair as any northern European. Climate has no effect in 
darkening them, and no one will deny the antiquity of the Chinese and 
their stability upon their soil. Now, as Mr. Walker treats of character 
in physiognomical masses, we shall give his idea of the English. 


“ The Saxon Englishman (for brevity, I may use only the latter name) is dis- 
tinguished from other races by a stature rather low, owing chiefly to the neck and 
limbs being short, by the trunk and vital system being large, and the complexion, 
irides, and hair light, and by the face being broad, the forehead large, and the upper 
and back part of the head round and rather small. 

‘« In his walk, the Englishman rolls, as it were, on his centre. This is caused by 
the breadth of the trunk, and the comparative weakness of the limbs. The broader 
muscles, therefore, of the former, aid progression by a sort of rolling motion, throw- 
ing forward first one side and then another. So entirely does this depend on the 
breadth of the trunk, that even a temporary increase of it produces this effect. Men 
who become fat, and women who, having borne many children, have the heads of the 
thigh bones farther separated, always adopt this mode of progression. . 

‘‘The mental faculties of the Englishman are not absolutely of the highest order ; 
but the absence of passion gives them relatively a great increase, and leaves a men- 
tal character equally remarkable for its simplicity and its practical worth. 

“ The most striking of these points in the English character which may be called 
fundamental, are cool observation, unparalleled single-mindedness, and patient per- 
severance. ‘This character is remarkably homogeneous. 

* The cool observation of the Englishman is the foundation of some other subor- 


dinate, but yet important, points in his character. One of the most remarkable ot 


* bd e ° . ° > one _? 
these, is that real curiosity, but absence of wonder, which makes the ‘ nil admirari 
a maxim of English society. It is greatly associated, also, with that reserve for 


. 


which the English are not less remarkable.” 


Again— 


‘*How mad the dull mysticism—how atrocious the gloomy passion—of Wales 
must seem amid the lucid common-sense and unimpassioned judgment of England, 
may be easily conceived, Ilow abashed their possessors must feel, when surrounded 
by amore numerous race, not more distinguished from them by plain sense, and 
candid impartiality, than by civilization and opulence, is equally obvious. 
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‘« Equally obvious is it how mean the prying inquiry, bow reptile-like the bend- 


ing obsequiousness of Scotland,—how malignant her party-spirit, even in the sanc« 
tuaries of science, how satanical her consequent persecution,—how like fraud her 
crooked ratiocination, how like stolen goods the wealth accumulated by such unholy 
means,—must seem in merry England ; while the very intellect of her natives must 
make them shrink before the calm eve of the honest, sturdy, and uncompromising 
Englishman. - ; ti 
“ Not less obvious is it how utterly worthless and contemptible must seem Irish 
want of judgment, want of principle and want of industry, and how w ell-deserved 
Irish wretchedness ;—though it is to be feared that the natural effect of this inevita- 
ble contempt is less salutary than, for the sake of Ireland, one would wish it to be. 
“ Thus, however, must in England all characters ultimately merge in the Saxon,” 


a 


Phere, John Bull, are you not satisfied? But we ought not to make these 
long extracts. There is an admirable hit at the much-vaunted elasticity 
of the Parisian ladies’ manner of walking. It is national, because all the 


streets are badly paved with round stones, with interstitial puddles of 


filth, and they are, therefore, obliged, from early childhood, to that age in 
which we can walk no more, to spring from knob to knob, like a jackdaw 
hopping over a ploughed field. We believe that this springy walk is 
taught by French protessors, to the young ladies of the first circles—and, 
as it is, doubtlessly, the acmé of perfection in human progression, as we 
like improvements, would it not be well, before the lesson began, to lay 
a barrow or so of flint down upon the dancing room, and make the little 
dears leap from one stone to another? This is a hint to the professors 
of the “ poetry of motion,” for which we hope that they will be ade- 
_— grateful. We cannot pass over in silence one thing that we 
deem particularly excellent, and to which we call the attention of our 
readers. We always hated the “ silver-fork” affectation. The imple- 
ment is well enough upon proper occasions, and a very handsome orna- 
ment to the table, but to make it, as it is now affected to be made, almost 
the only instrument of refection, is both absurd and filthy. Mr. Walker 
justly observes— 


‘The French use of forks, napkins, &c., really requires some notice. A French 
gentleman, in adjusting himself at his deal table and shabby cloth, does not hesitate to 
fix a napkin about his neck, in such a manner as to protect his clothes in,front against 
the certainty of being bespattered by his mode of eating. An Englishman of the 
middle class would be ashamed of such a contrivance : for without any particular care, 
he eats so as not even to stain the damask cloth with which his mahogany table is 
covered. The French gentleman is perpetually wiping his dirty fingers on a napkin 
spread out before him, of which the beauties are not invisible to his neighbours on 
each side. The Englishman of the middle class requires no napkin, because his 
fingers are never soiled. The French gentleman, incapable of raising his left hand 
properly to his mouth, first hastily hacks his meat into fragments, then throws down 
his dirty knife on the cloth, and seizing the fork in his right hand, while his left 
fixes a mass of bread on his plate, runs up each fragment against it, and having eaten 
these, wipes up his plate with the bread, and swallows it. An English peasant 
would blush at such bestiality. A French gentleman not only washes his filthy 
hands, but gargles, squirts it into the basin standing before him and the company, 
who may see the charybdis or maelstrom he has made in it, and the floating filth he 
has discharged, and which is now whirling in its vortex. In England, this practice is 
unknown, except to those whose tastes and stomachs are too strong for offence, It 
has been stupidly borrowed from the Oriental nations, who use no knives and forks, 
and where, though it has this apology, it has always excited the disgust of enlight- 
ened travellers. When dinner is over, the Englishman’s carpet is as clean as be- 
fore: the Frenchman's bare boards resemble those of a hog-stye. In short, in all 
that regards the table, the French are some centuries behind the English. 


Is it not true, that we are now aping this bestiality? 
As yet, it may be observed, that we have said but little on physiog- 

nomy, strictly so called: it is true—we cannot help it—fou the fact Is, 

Mr. Walker's book, excellent as it is, has not exactly its proper title. It 
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is more a mixed lecture on physiology, and psychology, with some epi- 
sodes on physiognomy, than any thing else ; for after that the author has 
yroved that he is a very learned man, and a sound reasoner, and that 

fessrs. Spurzheim and Gall, though they may be very learned men, are not 
sound reasoners ; then, after treating all the branch-subjects depending 
upon this, there remains but a small portion of the book for the application 
of the principles of physiognomy to individuals. This part of the subject 
is scientific indeed, though it may not be orthodox, yet there are only a 
few fundamental and general rules laid down; so general, that they would 
be found to work only by their exceptions. The plates are good, but the 
palm of beauty is, beyond all measure, in the national engraved portraits, 
given to the Highland Scotchman. For our own parts, we confess, that, 
after all that has been written on the subject, the countenance is neither 
a test of the intellect or disposition. It is certainly an index of the pre. 
sent feeling, but even of that, an uncertain one; for who, that has lived 
much in society till the age of thirty, has not the power to command it? 
Yet the face is worth much for its intrinsic beauty, independent of the 
passing expressions that flit over it. A beautiful face, and, if it, at the 
same time, be healthy as well as beautiful, is a good primd facie argu- 
ment of vigorous intellect and good disposition. It is a letter of recom- 
mendation written by the hand of God, that none can mistake, and which 
it seems a sort of impiety to disavow. But it is in the power of almost 
every one to make their features agreeable and prepossessing ; and the 
secret is, habitual good-humour. How often have we seen a plain face 
light up into absolute, though momentary beauty! and we firmly believe 
that the evanescent, by watchfulness over the emotions, might be made 
the permanent expression. We almost go the length to assert, that en- 
gaging faces may be created out of almost any features, if it be a matter 
of care from the earliest infancy. Good models should be placed around 
the child, and good temper watch over it. The plastic lineaments of the 
babe may be often seen endeavouring to imitate the looks of those about 
him. Man is a mocking animal. Objects of beauty, when they are at 
every turn forced upon the contemplation, cannot but ultimately have an 
effect upon those organs that recognize, by their expression, the satis- 
faction that passes within. Good temper, also, is absolutely necessary 
in those who watch over youth. It is catching. A fit of the sullens for 
a day, or a paroxysm of passion of a quarter of an hour, will undo all the 
harmony of features that has been the gradual growth of a year of hap- 
piness. All this is very good sense, though a little prosy. We will, 
therefore, return to the work, to give it one word of dismission, by say- 
ing, that it is useful, agreeable, and instructive—that it deserves well to 
be generally read, and to receive that encouragement that may induce 
the author to publish a much larger work upon the same subject, as we 
feel convinced that, as yet, we have not got a tithe of the riches of his 
mind. 





The Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Water Scott. By 
James Hoce. With a Memoir of the Author, &c. John Reid 
and Co., Glasgow ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and 
Treacher, London. 


wi po | the highly respectable booksellers, whose names are 
attached to this little book, or /ibellum, as it may be called, for more 


than one reason, we doubt it to be the genuine production of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Hogg acknowledges Sir Walter to have been his friend, his 

atron, his benefactor—* his illustrious and regretted friend.” Yet this 
illustrious and regretted friend is made to appear in the most unamiable 
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light, and guilty, among other debasing acts, of envy, sycophancy, trea. 


chery, and the most paltry shabbiness. The envy is apparent in the matter 
of the “ Brownie of Redstock:” the sycophancy to the titled, in almost 
every page ; the treachery, in what he wrote in the Spy anonymously, 
stigmatizing the very man whom he was in the habit of raising to his face, 


as “ the tail, nay, as the very dregs of all the poets of Britain ;” and as to 
despicable shabbiness let the reader reflect upon this extract. 


“ He told me that which I never knew or suspected before ; that a certain game- 
keeper, on whom he bestowed his maledictions without reserve, had prejudiced my 
best friend, the young Duke of Buccleuch, against me, by a story, and though he 
himself knew it to be a malicious and invidious lie, yet seeing his grace so much 
irritated he durst not open his lips on the subject, farther than by saying, ‘ But my 
lord duke, you must always remember that Hogg is no ordinary man, although he 
may have shot a stray moorcock.’ And then turning to me, he said, ‘ Before you 
had ventured to give any saucy language to a low scoundrel of an English game- 
keeper, you should have thought of Fielding’s tale of Black George.’” — 


This pitiful subserviency, this defalcation from the call, not only of 


friendship, but of common humanity, elicits from the soi-disant Hogg's 
own editor, the following burst of indignation : 


** And yet Scott could bow down and worship this boy idiot—the plaything of a 


—s game-keeper—who valued a moorfowl more than a poet—because he was a 
uke !” 


In fact, there are collected together in this book, as many vices and 
meannesses, as would damn any man to all posterity. What must the 


reader think of the narrow minded bigotry imputed to Scott in the story 
of the architect Paterson ? 


*** Well, do you know, Laidlaw,’ said Scott, ‘ that I think Paterson one of the 
best-natured, shrewd, sensible fellows, that I ever met with. 1 am quite delighted 
with him, for he is a fund of continual amusement to me. If you heard but how I 
torment him! I attack him every day on the fundamental principles of his own art. 
I take a position which I know to be false, and persist in maintaining it, and it is 
truly amazing with what good sense and good nature he supports his principles, | 
really like Paterson exceedingly.’ 

«©¢Q he’s a verra fine fellow,’ said Laidlaw. ‘ An extraordinar fine fellow, an’ 
has a great deal o’ comings an’ gangings in him. But dinna ye think, Mr, Scott, 
that it’s a great pity he should hae been a preacher ?’ 

‘“«« A preacher? said Scott, staring at him. ‘Good Lord! what do you mean ? 

«* Aha! It’s a’ ye ken about it!’ said Laidlaw, ‘I assure you he’s a preacher, 
an’ a capital preacher too. He’s reckoned the best baptist preacher in a’ Galashiels, 
an’ preaches every Sunday to a great community o’ low kind o’ folks. 

“* On hearing this, Sir Walter (then Mr. Scott) wheeled about and halted off with 
a swiftness Laidlaw had never seen him exercise before ; exclaiming vehemently to 
himself, ‘ Preaches! d him!’ From that time forth, his delightful colloquies 
with Mr. Paterson ceased.” 





Here is another anecdote that must put the humanity of the bard of 
the north in a very amiable point of view. 


«* He abhorred all sorts of low vices and blackguardism with a perfect detestation. 
There was one Sunday when he was riding down Yarrow, in his carriage, attended 
by several gentlemen on horseback, and I being among them went up to the carriage 
door, and he being our sheriff, I stated to him, with the deepest concern, that there 
was at that moment a cry of murder from the Broadmeadows wood, and that W ill 
Watherston was murdering Davie Brunton. ‘ Never you regard that, Hogg,’ said 
he, with rather a stern air, and without a smile on his countenance, ‘ If Will W a- 
therston murders Davie Brunton, and be hanged for the crime, it 18 the best thing 
that can befall to the parish—drive on, Peter.’ ” 


Now this person who whined for hours over the suic ide Irving, and 
felt that the “ act had deranged him so much that it would be /ong before 
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he could attend to any thing again,” renouncing his duty as a Christian, 
as a man, and as a magistrate, leaves one man to commit murder iy 
order that another may be hung for it, because “ he abhorred all sorts of 
blackguardism with a perfect detestation.” No, no,—this double homi- 
cide, by intention, could vever have been Sir Walter Scott. We con. 


sider the whole affair to be inde Some anecdotes must have been - 


“lying about,” and a clever tellow—for the editor certainly is one, for 
his part is, by far, the best written of the work—has picked them up, 
and labelled them with the respectable name of James Hogg. But should 
they be true, should all this “ real biography—alas! for the character 
of the Quarterly Review's demigod—alas! for the gaucherie of James 
Hogg. Well may Sir Walter's ghost exclaim—*“ I'll take care of my 
enemies, but the Lord deliver me from my friends.” Now, we admire 
Mr. Hogg extremely, we think him a wonderful man--more wonderful, 
even than Sir Walter himself; he can have no idea how much we respect 
his honesty of purpose, his manly bearing, and his proud industry ; we 
will, therefore, not believe that he has either act or part in this work— 
he could not have written it as Sir Walter’s enemy, because, if that had 


been the case, he would have boldly avowed it—he could not have writterw 


it as his friend, because he is not—a fool. Let the reader remember that 
the praise, and there is much of it, and that fulsome enough too, is 
merely panegyrical epithet, and the censure is all conveyed in damning 
facts, those too assisted by the commentary of the editor, and he may 
judge how bitter is this satire, which in this book is penned against the 
great literary cynosure of the north. 


A Treatise on the Progress of Literature, and its effects on Society, in- 
cluding a Sketch of the Progress of English and Scottish Litera- 
ture. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, and 
Co. London. 


As to style, arrangement, and research, this is a capital performance. 
It is also highly valuable as a catalogue of succeeding events; but we 
can hardly help smiling at the pompous manner in which the reasonings 
and the deductions, that the author gains from them, are paraded before 
the public. But this sort of doctrinating is so common, and is so gene- 
rally received as the outpourings of profound wisdom, that the author 
ought not to be censured for going with the stream, but perhaps to be 
commended for navigating his shallop down it skilfully and gracefully. 
Thus almost invariably write our essayists—‘‘ As things and ee 
were thus and thus, consequently the state of literature could be no 
otherwise than thus.” To be sure it could not—for the writer knew what 
that state was, and he would have been a noodle to describe it otherwise 
than it actually was. This prophecying after the fact is wonderfully im- 
posing. It has, however, this objection to it, that you may reverse, the 
argument with equal justice ; as for example, the author asserts that the 
rude state of society, and the military genius of the Greeks, produced 
the Iliad. It did no such thing; Homer, or whoever was the writer or 
writers of that poem, (for the identity of the author is a disputed ques- 
tion,) produced it. It is very probable that had not some strong and 
commanding genius existed at the time the Iliad was written, centuries 
would have elapsed ere an epic had appeared, and the tale of Troy would 
have been utterly lost to posterity ; and, on the other hand, it is reason- 
able to suppose, that had the author of the Iliad existed, and the Greeks 
and their squabbles had not, that same author would have produced some 
other poem upon some other subject, equally magnificent and sublime, 
always supposing that society had so far advanced in civilization as 
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to comprehend it. It has been the fashion lately, when treating on 
literary subjects, too much to decry the individual writer, and to lay too 

reat a stress upon the operations of events, and the influence of society. 

‘hese influences are undoubtedly felt, and operate, but not to the extent 
that is usually supposed. Literary men, in their different spheres, are 
always in advance of the rest of the community. They controul the pro. 
gress of society silently, they urge it in the course that they wish it to 
take, and not unfrequently, confessedly stand forward, and avowedly take 
the lead. This is the more generous, and we feel convinced, the most just 
view to take of the subject ; and we grieve that this view the author of the 
Progress of Literature has not taken. We know well that the mass of 
mankind would like to have it thought, that they, in the aggregate, form 
the geniuses that are above them, and that enlighten them. It is a con- 
soling idea, and the man that writes a book to flatter and to foster it, will 
write a popular one ; but it is a heresy against the religion of the mind, 
and a rebellion against that spiritualized supremacy, that ought always 
to demand respect, and ought sometimes to be approached almost with 
worship. With the exception of these animadversions, that we think 
bear upon our author, we can unhesitatingly award to him great praise. 
His remarks upon modern literature are lucid ; and, as the bias of his 
mind is liberal, his work cannot but have a good effect upon society at 
large. 





Auto-Biography of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. Per legem terra 
Lord Chandos of Sudeley, §e. §e. 8vo. Cochrane and M‘Crone, 
Waterloo Place. 


This querulous, yet amusing production, will be read by feelings as 
various as may be those of its various readers. It will justify almost 
any mood of mind of those who may lose themselves in its te In 
one point of view, it is, however, undoubtedly valuable. The relation of 
the multifarious facts with which it abounds may be implicitly relied 
on; and, as the author has lived many years, visited many places, and 
been thrown into almost every grade of society, much instruction as well 
as entertainment may be derived from an attentive perusal of this work. 
Sir Egerton writes with the warped feelings of a disa pointed man; he is, 
at times, plaintive, indignant, and resigned ; but we think him never great, 
and rarely philosophical. What we state we gather from his own pages 
he has been an imprudent man, a proud man, and not a very agreeable 
man. He has attached, all along, a nee eine ? and an absurd os ” e 
to the poetic character ; he has assumed to himself the possession of t 
character, whilst the world in general have denied his right to a 
course he finds the world unjust, and himself an injured personage. € 
seems to us to possess only two ingredients of those es are men a 
to constitute a true poet—the fervid temperament and ms —— 
susceptibility. We conceive that he could never sufficiently — ~ 
self from his own self-contemplation, to produce a great wor : a 
his attempts at versification that we have seen, there is - — ge g, 
a painful effort, a dry and hard mode of thinking, most we a Av - 
referable to himself, and this — gt neta borg rte ees 
him and high ar as a poetical, sic , ogee 

i list. It is almost pleasant to have him 
pally as an snecdotist ane dee eo melodiously ; and then his disdain! 
whipped by the critics, he howls so me + Bo tir anutivaetan 
it is the most amusing thing in the world, exc os her Ses compe a0 
defiances to any who shall impeach his honour, w eee eee 

i | in question his veracity, which we believ 
eathabie .° an br 1g he will never rank highly, even among the 
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second rates ; and we are sorry that we can assign him no high station, 
for we really love the man, pity his mistakes and his misfortunes, and 
honour greatly his late, yet hardly beneficial industry, which can only be 
equalled by his unswerving integrity. It is certain that he has written 
too much, yet equally certain, if his life be spared, (which we devoutly 
hope,) that he will write more. We hardly can conceive any man to 
have had more strongly upon him the irritation of creating a sensation, 
and keeping himself fixedly under the public eye. He failed to excite 
attention in the House of Commons ; and, as he is impelled by his nature 
to court notoriety, nothing was left him but his pen, and that he has 
used plentifully, generally pleasingly, and sometimes powerfully. This, 
his last work, is perhaps the most amusing of all his productions: it is, 
as we before hinted, not of a high character, but of a character that will 
insure a wide circulation, and one that will create Sir Egerton many 
friends. As we are certain that we shall soon again see him in print, we 
beg leave to give him one friendly caution, not to write in such a manner 
as to permit any one justly to fix upon him the sobriquet of Sir Egotist 
Brydges. 





Bridgewater Treatises.—(11.)-On the Adaptation of External Nature, 
and the Physical Condition of Man. By Joun Kipp, M.D. F.R.S. 
Regius Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Pickering, 
Chancery Lane, London. 


The treatise before us is the second in the series ; and, for the general 
reader, will probably have more charms than that of Dr. Chalmers’. 
Those, however, who wish to see our knowledge of the Divine Attributes 


Maye rent as respects goodness) extended, will read the treatise of 


r. Chalmers with infinitely more satisfaction. It is on this point only 
that we want additional light; for that supreme intelligence and power 
have been employed in the construction of every atom of the universe, it 
is not allowed him to doubt, who has but the most superficial knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology. Dr. Kidd may have fulfilled the part 
assigned to him with credit ; but we regret that such a part should have 
devolved to him. Far better had it been, for the interests of religion and 


morality, had the goodness of God been made as exclusively the subject of 


the treatise as Earl Bridgewater’s bequest would have allowed ; not only 
by Dr. Kidd, but also by all his learned colleagues. Had their talents 
been directed to finding out, or suggesting, some solution for the origin 
of the moral and physical evil that we see around us, and showing how it 
arose rather from the creature than the Creator, their works might have 
been of essential service to the thinking part of the community. As far as 
we see, Dr. Kidd has only ventured on this difficult point towards the 
end of his work ; (on Monsters, p. 334 ;) and, in our opinion, he had as 
well passed it over in silence, as we shall attempt to show. We make 
no apology for beginning at the end of his book, for we conceive we are 
beginning with the part, of all others, the most interesting to the natural 
theologian. 

The medical reader will probably remember that Mr. Lawrence has 
written an able paper on this subject in the Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions of London ; but has hinted at those conclusions ret most readily 


suggest themselves at the sight of such shocking and disgusting devia- 
tions from nature. We had hoped to have seen in Dr. Kidd’s work (as 
he noticed the subject at all) the more happy and satisfactory conclu- 
sions of a deeper meditation. We regret that we are disappointed. 

After stating that the variation in the smaller veins and arteries is end- 
less, whereas the variation in the external parts of the body is compara- 
tively rare ; and ascribing this fact (for such it is) to the intervention. 
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of an Omnipotent Contriver, since much variation with regard to the 


position of the thumb, for instance, would have considerably inconve- 
nienced the individual, whereas variations in the course of a vein or 


artery may often rather be beneficial than inconvenient or injurious. He 
says, (p. 338.) 


“ If chance be admissible as the cause, why should one class of the above pho- 
nomena be so much more frequent than the other ?” 


And then proceeds : 


“ And with equal or still greater force we may apply the argument to the exist 
ence of those productions, emphatically called monsters. Probably then, or rather 
assuredly, these anomalous productions may, in addition to other ends, be consi- 
dered as proofs of a particular or constantly superintending Providence: and like 
the storms which occasionally ravage the surface of the earth, may awfully recall to 
our minds the power of the Deity ; while they at the same time convince us, by the 
rarity of their occurrence, of the merciful beneficence of bis nature.” 


All living matter* is endowed more or less with a power of repro- 
duction. The lower animals (as newts) can reproduce an eye, or a limb, 
if lost. The reproductive power of the higher orders is more circum. 
scribed. We know that wounds are healed by this restorative energy, 
and the observations of Dr. Parry, and Mr. John Hunter, .seem to show, 
that arteries may occasionally be formed when needed. Now, as we 
know that this is not the case with fingers or toes, we can actount, in a 
manner, for the greater varieties we meet with in the arterial system ; and 
do not expect the same in the external parts of the body. All this, no 
doubt, proves the wisdom of God: for that vessels should be formed at 
the parts in which they are wanted, and at the time, is a prospective 
contrivance far beyond what we can ever expect to find in any machine 
of human invention. With the question, why, in the human body, there 
is no power, as in some of the ower animals, of reproducing a limb, as 
well as an artery, we have at present nothing to do. It was, perhaps, 
incompatible with the nature of life, that such a capability should exist 
in warm-blooded animals. 

We agree, therefore, with Dr. Kidd, that there is reason to believe 
that the constitution of the arterial system, like all other parts of the 
body, evinces marks of design ; and as we do not remember to have seen 
exactly the same view of this subject taken before, we are inclined to give 
him the credit of some originality on this point. But when he comes to 
extend his views to monsters, we stop, although he, on this point also, 
may be entitled to the merits of having advanced a new idea. We sce 
no reason why monsters are “assuredly proofs of a particular or con- 
stantly superintending Providence.” We fear the exactly opposite con- 
clusion could just as logically be deduced from them. Dr. Kidd does 
not, indeed, expressly oy | them forward as proofs of divine beneficence ; 
this would berkane have been impossible. To have instanced them 
among natural objects A - caovite | ahd of a superintending Provi- 
dence,” may appear a sufficiently bold assertion. — 

“We have litt @ to say on the other parts of Dr. Kidd’s work. The de- 
scription of the human hand, extracted from Galen, (p. 30, et seq.) will 
afford much pleasure to the admirers of the ancients. The following 


remark is excellent, (p. 33.) 


* i.e. Living matter, as the term is generally used, even as low as animalcules. 
The blood is irritable and contractile, but seems to bave no power of Smee 
heat, still less of reproducing its particles of (generation) course. Yet this 
fluid, as well as other 
vital ee 
works 0 


fluids, and the fluid of the serous surfaces, produces 
See Procter on the Blood. London, 183%, Highley. Also the 


Hunter and Parry. 
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“ Rightly, therefore, bas Aristotle defined the hand to be the instrument ante- 
cedent to, or productive of, (mark this expression particularly, ) all other instruments - 
and rightly might we, in imitation of Aristotle, define reason, as opposed to instinct, 
to be the art (perhaps this expression is bad) productive of all other arts.” 


The hand, without reason, would have been useless ; and reason, with- 
out the hand, would scarcely have been more useful. 

The reader will find a comparison between Aristotle and Cuvier, in the 
Appendix, very interesting ; and we cannot feel surprised that Dr. Kidd’s 
treatise should have met with a favourable reception from the public. 





Philip Von Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance. In 2 Parts. By HENry 
Tayior, Esq. Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


We are sorry that the preface to this able work has been published, 
and, in that sorrow, we believe that every man of taste participates, not 
excluding the gifted author himself. We smile when we see a tall beauty 
turning up her nose at another beauty shorter than herself; and it is 
pleasant to hear the fair disparaging the dark lady. Mr. Taylor avows 
himself of the severe and chaste school, but, because he mounts the Qua- 
ker’s broad brim in literature, shall there be no more redundant jewelry, 
and the rustling of magnificent robes? There are almost as many styles 
as men, and almost all are pleasing, when they are genuine and natural 
to the author. Lord Byron’s was so—Shelley’s was so, and so also is 
Mr. Taylor’s. No one who reads this poem, can doubt for a moment, 
but that genius had a very large share in the production of it ; yet, is it 
very far from reaching those occasional flights of sublimity that are so 


delightful in both the authors whom Mr. Taylor in his preface under- — 


values. The flight of this gentleman’s muse is level, not high; and we 
confess, that we would rather accompany him in a long excursion, than 
we would the more irregular, upsoaring, wide-whirling muses of either 
Byron or Shelley. But without provoking comparisons with things that 
ought not to be compared, but which comparison Mr. Taylor has some- 
what ungraciously provoked, we may consider his dramatic poem per se, 
as one of a very high order, and one also that will at once establish for 
him a reputation. Something like Goéthe’s Faust, it is divided into parts, 
and the similarity also holds out in this, that the first part is also the better 
one. Yet are bs passages and scenes in the second, that surpass in 
beauty any thing we can find in the other. The hero of the piece is the 
younger of the two brewers of Ghent, that so long embroiled Flanders by 
exciting the federal against the feudal interest. In the first part the cha- 
racter is almost complete—it is grand, and severely natural. It is the 
labouring of a great soul, of a living man acting among living men. It 
is no dreamy creation of an over-excited susceptibility. He is not appeal- 
ing to us eee, moment with his fine feelings—or thundering out romantic 
sentiments. He takes the every-day passions of mankind for his engines, 
(God knows that they are powerful enough,) and works them like an ar- 
tist. The characters of Clara and the page are exquisite in their kinds ; 
that of Adriana would have been common-place, had not the author very 
artfully withdrawn her just at the right time, from too near a scrutiny. 
The tone of the whole composition is not democratical. Artevelde showed 
himself as absolute as any autocrat that ever existed, and also attempted 
to show, that such absolutism as he assumed was necessary to the happi- 
ness of those over whom he ruled. At the very outset he tells his fellow 
citizens, that the only liberty they can expect, and which it would 
be reasonable for them to enjoy, is that of choosing their tyrant. In the 
second part of this dramatic poem, we find the hero a little debased and 
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sensualized. Success has given him power, but he has found how little 
power is capable of satiating the craving of the human heart. He as. 
sumes the pomps and foolish vanities of domination, and justifies it. 
The paramour now comes upon the scene, and she is really a very ori. 
“ge and well drawn character. Of all modern authors, Mr. Taylor, in 

is diction, the manner of marshalling his ideas, and sometimes in the 
complexion of the ideas themselves, reminds us most of Shakspeare. His 
characters have almost a Shaksperean individuality about them. Could 
the English stage be reformed, we are convinced, were he to write for it, 
he would succeed eminently. The only defect which we think that we 
are called upon to notice, is an affectation, at times of an extreme home- 
liness of diction: this fault appears the more striking in the beautiful in- 
tervening poem between the two parts of his drama. The work is a good 
work, and we wish that we had been the author of it. 





Tour in North America, Mexico, &e. By H. Tupor J. Duncan, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


We have lately been deluged with Tours in North America, until we 
have almost wished that the new world was under the influence of a de- 
luge, and under water. We did not therefore open this book with any 
very favourable feelings towards it, as we dislike the monotony of going 
the same ground over again. Still, as it was our duty, we threw our- 
selves in our chair in half a passion, and folding our legs, unfolded the 

ages. ‘The remarks upon America did, however, gradually interest us. 
Ir. Tudor is an honourable, unprejudiced man, and with very great 


justice as well as acumen, points out the errors and inconsistencies of 


Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope. The cause of their errors we will ex- 
plain. Captain Hall went out, not prejudiced against the Americans, but 
prejudiced against their form of government, being an out-and-out Tory. 
This was the false medium, that prevented his seeing with his usual perspi- 
cuity. As for Mrs. Trollope, she lost her money, and whether a lady 
loses her money at Cincinnati, or at whist, she generally loses her temper 
—therefore did she scold. At all events, like all other scolds, she has had 
her punishment—for she has been most miserably ducked—indeed, com- 
pletely shoved under by her assailants, and we presume will be more 
careful in all her future remarks. Mr. Tudor’s account of the Havannah 
is interesting, as are also several parts of his narrative, when he visited 
Mexico. It is not a very lively book, but it is a very solid and useful 
one, and as such, we recommend it to those who prefer rational com. 
munication to fashionable novel writing. 





Outline of a System of National Education. Anon. Cochrane and 
M‘Crone, Waterloo Place. 


Education is now become an almost universal cry, but we assert, cer- 
tainly with deference, that they who are the most loud in their demands 
for it, have scarcely sufficiently considered all the consequences, were 
that demand complied with. To the extent that they contemplate, an edu- 
cated population, in which none should remain grossly ignorant, except- 
ing those who were so by the act of God, would be a glorious consum- 
mation, a consummation at which every pious and benovolent heart must 
swell with triumph; but the means, and the state of transition, is what 
must make every reflecting mind tremble. With such a opulation, 
neither our present institutions, nor our present divisions of property, 
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could exist. Even the adequate means to the end, our country cannot 
support. The universal education advocated in this treatise, and this 
treatise speaks eloquently the language of the party, would immediate! 
subject about seven millions of beings to a — scholastic drill ; 
they would be confined in scholastic barracks, anc 

of officers placed over them? Here is a vast machine, that would work 
tremendously for good or for evil, but, in order that it might work at all 
—we ask from whence must originate the funds. Then to make this 
oy complete, there must be that abhorred centralization principle in 
1 


ill operation, a principle that may well be called the right hand of 


despotism. Even the patronage to the various appointments, must give 
the quarter in which that patronage existed, a tremendous influence. We 
say nothing of all the minor defects—the disruption of parental ties, the 
esprit du corps, the dreamy ambition which weuld be generally fostered ; 
all these are as nothing compared to the expense, and to the overwhelm. 
ing influence that must be in the hands of some party. But to speak 
more immediately of the work before us, it is, we really think, the most 
Utopian one written on the subject, and so well written too, and only 
grant the author his premises, so consistent—his say so excellently ma- 
tured—objections so well cared for—a moral feeling so beautifully culti- 
vated, that we really honour the man, and feel deep regret that in Eng- 
land he will never have the opportunity, or will never find the materials, 
wherewith to work out his scheme of love and good-will towards men. 
We tell him, and we tell him with sorrow, that property is sacred in this 
country—and property, more especially that which is funded, is no more 
than a demand upon the rest of the community for so many millions 
worth of labour per annum—we tell him that property never will forego 
this demand upon labour, in order that it may go to school, much less will 
it advance money for the purpose; and even still farther, were it not for the 
vice, depravity, and recklessness of those very labourers, their consump- 
tion of exciseable articles, their redundant population, for even paupers 
are made indirectly to pay taxes to the state, though their immediate 
neighbours supply the means,—were it not for all this, the wheels of 
government soak not revolve. To carry the plans of the optimists into 
execution there must be a revolution, not one of institutions only, not 
one of forms of government, but that one the most dreadful of all, a re- 
volution in property. That a fit of universal benevolence will seize any 
nation, none but the very good, or the very foolish, will anticipate. Those 
who possess property will hold it to the death, and they will increase 
it by all possible means. ‘They look upon the national debt as individual 
property, and that debt is nothing but an engine wherewith to grind out 
of the bones of the working classes the utmost labour of which they are 
capable. Pauper education—there is no time for it. If the author will 
not believe us, let him ask Mr. Cobbett—any farmer, or master manu. 
facturer ;—no, we grieve to say, there is no time for it. 





Disquisitions on the Antipapal Spirit which produced the Reformation, 
its recent influence on the literature of Europe in general, and of 
Italy in particular. By Gasrik Le Rosetti. Translated from the 
Italian, by Miss C. Warp. London. 


All who are not papists, and many that are, will willingly confess that 
the vices engendered by the long sway of the papal supremacy have been, 
and still are, of a monstrous description ; but still we should never forget 
that civilization owes much to it, for, at one time, all that remained of the 
arts and of the refinements of life was fostered in its bosom, and we verily 
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believe that, had it not been for its influence, 
Roman empire, the reign of barbarism would have been perpetuated for 
ages, and Europe would not have advanced by the measure of cen- 
turies to the polish and the social perfection that it has now attained. 
We say, that, up to a certain point, gratitude was due ; beyond that it 
appears, in almost every particular, she was the determined foe to the 
very enlightenment thatshe had before, in some manner, produced, and cer- 
tainly cherished. But such as was hers, will be the course of action of 
every unchecked and irresponsible power that deems itself supreme, 
whether civil or sacerdotal. The evil was not so much in the faith as in 
the arrogant and ambitious rulers of it. Believing all this, we think that 
our author has gone too far, and, by attempting to prove overmuch, 
weakened very much the effect of what he shows to be indubitably true. 
He reminds us of a lady who has been seized with a fit of jealousy ; every 
act, however innocent of meaning, or if peepee viewed, when seen, would 
carry an opposite conclusion, is contorted as proof positive of the good 
man's delinquency. With something of this spirit has Mr. Rosetti treated 
his subject. He sees meanings, and inuendoes in every thing that meets 
his views, teeming with a decided hostility to the papal sway, and, we 
verily believe, that he would, by his ingenuity and his zeal, extract from 
the signs in the streets, and the finger-posts on the roads, evidence that 
the pontiffwas the naughty lady of Babylon, and that those signs and finger- 
ee had in them some occult signification, that it required only the right 
sey toread. In a preface, in which he pleads guilty to presumptive 
defects, so many little tubs thrown out to amuse the whale of criticism, he 
tells us what he is about to do, and in what manner he will do it—unne- 
cessary information. Why will authors be so prone to write — 
As it is a stepping stone, so is it often a stumbling block, to the book. As 
to the work itself, we may divide the first volume into three parts: part 
the first contains evidence of the general and very ancient vituperation 
against the see of Rome; part the second proves that all that Petrarch, 
and part the third all that Dante wrote, was no more than a covert de. 
claration against the abominations of the Roman Catholic clergy, and its 
abominated head. As to general railing, it is no more than natural 
to find it directed against the highest powers. Who would take the trouble 
to be witty on mediocrity, or exhaust excellent sarcasm upon inferiority ? 
Still, there is something in this part confirmatory of the author's views, 
but not to the asserted extent. There is also much of truth in what he 
says of Petrarch and Dante ; they were influenced by their bitter feelings 
against Roman priestly oppression, but by no means wholly directed by 
them. We should be sorry to see so much of the fame of these two of 
our favourite poets reduced into that of mere political satirists, and dis- 
cover that what we had taken to be exquisite poetry, was merely well- 
concealed pasquinades, and hidden philippics, that could be understood only 
by the initiated. We repeat, that both those authors are replete with 

olitical and polemical allusions, and so far we cheerfully coincide with 

Ir. Rosetti, but we deny that there was that object in all they wrote, 
which he imputes to them. The second volume is full of curious and 
recondite literature, in which meanings are extracted, and reasons elicited 
from cabalas, mystic letters, figures, and numbers, and all that sort of 
rubbish that we in general see employed to make magic respectable. 
Having thus established a complete language, known only to the initiated, 
the author next proceeds to inquire whether their tongue, which he ca!ls 
sectarian, was known to the papal court, and the inquisition. He decides 
in the affirmative. If so, the Roman councils were wise in letting it re- 
main secret, by not openly punishing the offenders, and thus making the 
world acquainted, with the combination of learning and genius that was 
arrayed against the hierarchy. We must hasten to conclude, by remarking, 
that no one but an excellent scholar, and one exceedingly well versed in 


at the disruption of the 
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Italian literature, could have produced this book ; that it is a work ex. 
tremely valuable for the incidental information that it conveys; that the 
author is more than a clever man; but we think that his mind has been 


a little biassed by his feelings, that he has taken up a good idea, which, if 


it had been prosecuted with moderation, would have led to more satis. 
factory results; but his ardour upon his subject, at times, sublimates 
him into an enthusiasm that not seldom assumes the character of a mono. 
mania. All this, however, that we look upon as a defect, may perhaps be 
the greatest recommendation to the reader, and the work may be worthy 
of a place in some future volume of “ Curiosities of Literature.” Miss 
Caroline Ward, as translator, has done her part well. 





A Year at Hartlebury, or the Election. By Cnuerry and Fair Star 
In Two Volumes. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


We are a little surprised that this powerfully written work has not 
hitherto excited more attention in the literary and the reading world; be it 


then our office to acquaint our readers with what we conceive to be its claims - 


to that deserved consideration that we apprehend it has not yet obtained. 
In the first place, to a very novel and eminently striking plot, is added so 
complete and perfect a description of every character that works out the 
dénouement, that they will long be remembered, and very often similar 
ones will be recognized in society, by any one who is in the habit of mixing 
largely in it. We acknowledge that, to a very vitiated taste, the first 
sean of the first volume would fail to impart that feverish excitement 
that the jaded appetite requires in the thoroughly worldly and sophis- 
ticated. But let him read on, and he will then discover more than enough 
to awaken all his susceptibilities, and fix him to an unbroken perusal, until 
even he shall peradventure weep over the lamentable catastrophe. But 
even the quiet parts of this work throw about the persons and the scenery 
which they describe, a charm that may be called almost holy. We will not 
destroy any thing of the reader’s pleasure, by anticipating an outline of 
the plot, but we will so far acquaint him, that the novel possesses two 
characters, we think of a conception quite original ; one of which is a 
ferocious exquisite—a coxcomb at home, and a corsair abroad, equally ex- 
pert at the tweezers and the dagger, who can with the same nonchalance 
gird his loins with the sword of the assassin, and his waist with the stays 
of the dandy, and yet the two we of the character of this lover of the 
scent-bottle, and the poisoned chalice, amalgamate excellently. The other 
originality to which we allude is the hero of the piece. He cannot be hit 
off by a few lines of description ; his character is most artfully developed 
in the story, and would form quite a study for the psychologist as well as 
the moralist, for such a character we feel convinced has existed, and may 
now really exist. The whole description of the election upon which the 
plot hinges is vivid and delightful. We think that it is the best pour- 
trayed election scene, whether real or fictitious, that we ever read. If 
those to whom we recommend this “Year at Hartlebury,” find that we 
have over lauded it, we shall be content to confess publicly that ‘“-we 
have deceived ourselves, and that the truth is not in us.” 





A Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Doubts on Religious Questions, 
having an especial reference to Christianity ; with an Appendix, ec. 
Second Edition, Revised. Longman, Rees, and Co., -Paternoster 
Row. 


This is, in every sense, a good book. A state of doubt, even on mortal 
and perishable affairs, is a state of misery; how infinitely is then, or 
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ought to be, that misery arising from doubts involving our imperishable 
souls, and our immortal destinies! The author, in this excellent treatise. 
does not so much pretend to solve every religious doubt, as he essays to 
put an honestly inquiring mind into that train of thought that may ultic 
mately lead him into the paths of belief and of hap jiness. We think that 
to do so, no better plan than that which is adopted in the work could have 
been desired. The author says to the sceptic, if your doubts arise from 
this passion, that propensity, or any particular habit, in the first 
place listen shortly to me, and that will induce you to apply for fuller in- 
formation from those other authors | am about to indicate, that have 
brought to bear upon the question whatever human learning and genius 
can achieve, assisted by something that is, if not divine inspiration, 
almost as holy, and nearly akin to it. The brilliant path is pointed 
out, the jewel is laid at the feet, and nothing short of hardened perverse- 
ness can prevent the mind from entering upon the one, or the searcher after 
truth stooping to pick up the other. If this volume does vot run through 
many editions, we shall think worse of the moral blindness of our country- 
men than we ever supposed it could be possible for us to do, and we shall 
deplore the conviction, if it be fixed upon us, as much as we now hail with 
pleasure the attempt of the pious, the highly gifted, and the right-thinking 
author, who has so judiciously endeavoured to remove that blindness. 





—————— -_--. 


Gift to the Members of the Church of England, being a Collection of 
Extracts from the most sterling Theological Writers, exemplifying the 
Advantages of a Church Establishment, and showing the necessity of 
preserving the same. By a Lay Member of the Estanuisnep 
Cuurcn. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


It is precisely such a work, and many such works as this, that are 
eminently called for at the present crisis. It may be a point for discussion, 
with those who discuss everything, whether a government is called upon 
imperatively to compel its subjects to be religious ; but we are sure that it 
will be only the most worthless, and the most impious, who would con- 
tend, for a moment, that it is not the bounden duty of all who may wield 
the power, to provide for the opportunity of the great mass of the oF 
to become acquainted with the divine truths of revelation, and the all- 
important principles of sanctity. This cannot be done without the inter- 
vention of an established and law-protected church. In order that we 
may confirm our readers in this opinion, we heartily recommend to them 
an assiduous perusal of the work before us. Even in a temporal point of 
view they will be great gainers. The authorities quoted are those that 
have a right to rank among the first of our English classics ; they abound 
in fine specimens of seriousness of style, and all the rich energy of genuine 
English writing. They cannot be read without profit, and it is almost a 
profanation to neglect them. 


on ———— 


The Destinies of Man. By Rosert Mituovuse. Simpkin and Mar 
shall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


We noticed the first canto of this poem at its appearance, and found it 
very deserving of commendation ; the second canto Is now published, and 
the poem is complete. As one is led to suppose from the title, the work 
is of a nature at once didactic, metaphysical, and moral, the whole deeply 
imbued with a pure and solemn religious feeling. | rhe philosophy of the 
whole is cheering ; and when we add, that all this is made attractive to 
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a high degree, by very polished and impressive verse, our friends may 
feel assured that the Destinies of Man is a work most deserving of thei: 


serious attention, and one that will reward the peruser, by elevating the 


tone of his mind for the present, and perhaps lead to a still more desir. 


able consummation. We mean not to say that this poem is devoid of 


faults—some of which are almost inseparable from the construction of the 
verse which Mr. Milhouse has adopted, and which can only be avoided 
by the utmost polish, and the most careful revision. The faults to which 
we allude, are the frequent eking out of the stanza by tautologous ex- 
pressions, and the necessity of so distributing the sense, that the last line, 
that long alexandrine, may contain the whole pith and point of the verse ; 
for if it do not, or has not something epigrammatical or antithetical in it, as 
an independent sentence, the whole reads very lamely indeed. We dismiss 
this work with our hearty commendations, and do not doubt but that it 
will be only the herald of something longer and better. . The author is in 
good training to become one day sufficient to the attempt of an epic. 


Residence in the West Indies. By Coronet St. Crate. Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


We have read these two volumes with much interest, and having our- 
selves passed a small portion of our existence on the muddy streams, and 
still more muddy banks of the Demerara and Essequibo rivers, we can 
vouch for the general accuracy of the details. These colonies are in 
themselves a curious proof of how the force of habit will overrule com- 
mon sense and regard for human life. They were settled by the Dutch, 
who, instead of taking advantage of the more salubrious higher ground, 
preferred to create a tropical Holland, with all the dykes, dams, canals, and 
flats of their own country; by which adherence to the customs of their 
forefathers and fader land, they have subjected themselves to all the 
miasma, malaria, fevers, and agues, which must naturally be expected 
from the extreme heat of the climate, and the powerful rays of the sun 
upon a parched swamp. The most interesting part of these volumes is 
the expedition upon the Essequibo river, an expedition of justice aud 
mercy, undertaken by the late governor Nicholls, to prevent the hostile 
intentions of the native tribes, who had considered themselves ill treated. 
Since Stedman, we have had nothing more graphic or more correct, as we 
believe from our own knowledge of the country. The two volumes end 
with the Walcheren expedition, so that Colonel St. Clair appears to have 
been destined to war with fever and ague. The writing is lively, and 
highly creditable to the literary talents of the colonel, and we feel assured 
that those who are not yet tired of caymans, sharks, Jaguars, and boa 
serpents, will read this work with great interest. 





Demetrius, a Tale of Modern Greece ; in Three Cantos, with other 
Poems. By AGNeEs Strickianp, Author of “ Worcester Field,” 
&c. &e. &c. James Fraser, Regent Street. 


The romantic tale, by this young lady, for young we presume that she 
is by the moral freshness of her poetry, combines many beauties, with 
fewer faults than generally fall to our lot to observe in works of this de- 
scription. The beauties are certainly not of a striking order, but they 
please by their elegance, and satisfy the mind by their classic correctness. 
Che book is made up of a mass of recollected ideas from the best authors, 
clothed in new, and generally attractive language, and what more can 
be truly said of the most successful of our poems? Other poets may 
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have been able to disguise their thefts more completely. Thefts! did we 
say ? who accuses the bee of stealing, in collecting the sweets which it con- 
verts into honey? If these be thefts, we hope that Miss Strickland may go 
on stealing, and we benefiting by her acquisitive propensities. The plot of 
the tale is not so well managed, as the poetical clothing is elegant in 
which it is arrayed. There are too many songs, and they do not fall in 
the right places. Ships coming in from a cruise were never yet wel. 
comed into harbour by troops of ladies, singing choruses on the beach, 
excepting in the West Indies by the negresses. The noise of furling sails, 
letting go the anchor, and clearing the decks, would be but inharmonious 
accompaniments to such sweetly attuned verses as our authoress has put 
into the mouths of the welcoming parties. The lyrics at the end are 
good—neither rapt, nor inspired—but still good. 


ee 


Statistics of the United States of America, for the Use of Emigrants 
‘yy ry. Ls ’ , 2, . 7 
and Travellers. By Tuomas J. 'Trepway, of the State of Ten- 
nessee. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


We notice this practical book for three valid reasons; in the first 
place, because it is eminently serviceable to all those classes for whose 
guidance it was written; in the second, because it contains an admission 
that all the best seamen are English that navigate the American merchant 
and state navy ; and, in the third place, as the Yankees are notoriously 
living notes of interrogation, it affords a very good hint how to parry the 
intolerable nuisance of cross-examination, viz. 


“We arrived at an inn, near Buzzard Bay, in the state of Maine; being some- 
what better acquainted with the ‘ down-easters’ than my friend, be proposed that 
I should be ‘ spokesman.’ I assented, and the following is the substance of our 
dialogue, 

Traveller. Are you the landlord ? 

] andlord. 1 guess | be. 

Trav. Can we obtain lodgings for the night? 

Land. Why, | guess so 

Trav. What have you got that’s good to eat? 

Land, Eh—we've a little thanksgiving pie, some boiled taters, and samp and 
milk. 

Trav, When was your thanksgiving pie made ? 

Land, O! I guess, somewhere about two days ago or thereabouts, 

Trav. Well, let’s have it. ; 

Land, Here, Betty ; I guess you had ought to git these fokes a bait, Dut stop, 
I'm goin to ax this ere man how he comes with that ere one arm only, I say, mister, 
if I mought be so bold, how did you lose your arm! 

Trav. Well, V'll tell you right candidly, if you will make me one promise. 

Land. 1 guess I will. What is it?’ Now, Betty, listen. 

Trav. Not to ask me another question to-night. 

Land. Well, 1 guess | wont. 

Trav. Then, sir, it was bit off. — ne 

Land. (to his wife.) L—d, I'd give the world to know what bit it off. 





What may be done in Two Months; a Summer Tour through Belgium, 
up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzerland, §c. Se. Anon. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand. 

This is nothing more than a very pleasant and useful guide book. We 
recommend all who are going the same route to buy it. — 
tensions to a literary character, and makes none, Yet it really is very 
pleasant reading. 


It has no pre. 
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Excursions in New South Wales. By Livutenant Breton, RN. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


There have been so many contradictory statements relative to the va- 
rious settlements which have been made over the world, to make room 
for the redundancy of our island population, that this book is as remark- 
ably well timed as it is well written. ‘The exaggerated accounts, as to the 
beauties of the climate, the fertility of the soils, the advantages of every 
kind to the settlers, which have been given by interested parties, to in- 
duce settlers to leave the land of their Neale and embark their all in a 


new and supposed El] Dorado, have been equally met by the clamaurs of 


disappointment and a depreciation of the real advantages of the countries, 
arising from the feeling. Thus it has become hazardous to believe any 
thing. Mr. Breton speaks candidly and manfully ; and is, we believe, a 
most impartial narrator. He proves that there is good and bad in new 
climes as there is in olden ; that there are advantages and disadvantages. 
That soil varies as well as the generations of men, and that there is no 
spot on the earth, settle were we will, where man must not fulfil the 
divine fiat, which saith, by the sweat of his brow he is to obtain his liveli- 
hood. The properties of the new districts at Swan River, the old settle- 
ments of New South Wales in general, Van Dieman’s Land, and New 
Zealand, are all well entered into and fairly laid before the reader ; those 
who have any intention to emigrate will do well to read them ; those 
who intend to stay at home may derive much interest from an insight 
into the future prospects of their self-expatriated countrymen. 


A Pre-existent State proved, and the Consistency of the Trinity ex- 
hibited upon a new Principle. By a Layman. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 


This is a very rash attempt, written evidently with a good feeling, but 
in very bad taste, to prove what must always remain a matter of faith, 
and which attempt we certainly shall not recommend to general perusal. 
The author “ne a to found his arguments upon the Holy Scriptures, 
(right in that,) yet, in the very outset, begs leave to doubt the authenti- 
city of the copies now in use, which doubt, if, for a moment, it be per- 
mitted to the world to entertain, every one will, from his own feeble 
lights, make his own emendations—and thus, in the sequel, we shall have 
av many bibles as we have sects. Good Christians need trouble them- 
selves little about a pre-existing state—let them watch over the present, 
in order that they may be happy in the future, and leave vain specula- 
tions to the crazed and the presumptuous. 


Universal History from the Creation of the World to the beginning of 
the Highteenth Century. By the late Hon. ALEXANDER Frasrr 
Tyrier, Lorp WoopnouseLer, &c. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 


We have now before us this excellent and rapid history, and, as a sur- 
vey of all the head-lands, and leading marks that ought to be observed 
as we course swiftly down the stream of time, it is invaluable. It is not 
so much a history as a recapitulation of those principal events, out of 
which history grows, forming a book of paramount utility. It brings up 
the “ Cabinet Family Library” to the 41st number. We are not dis- 
pleased to see that it is very probable that a continuation, upon the same 
plan, will shortly appear, brought down to the period of the battle ot 
Waterloo, and, if conducted with the same ability, will be a great acqul- 
sition to general literature. 
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Two Years at Sea. By Jane Rowerts. Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 


r , . . 

Ihe two years’ pilgrimage over the waste of waters, so eloquently re- 
corded in this volume, was undertaken for the pious purpose of sustaining 
a brother through an affliction of no common severity ; thus by the assi- 
duity of tenderness, making the tear that started in bitterness, ere it fell 
soften the very anguish which gave it birth, and the smile of a sister's love. 
the herald to the laugh of health. Great as must have been this sacrifice 
of time, of all the refinements of home, and painful the missing so 
long the pleasant face of her native country, we, who have gone down 
with those “ whose business is on the deep,” are not surprised at it, for we 
know how much a well-educated and right-minded English lady will un- 
dergo, when she listens to what she thinks are the calls of duty, or the still 
more imperative whisperings of her own virtuous and love-surcharged 
heart. But little as the public have to do with the cause of our author's 
voyages, they must rejoice that they were undertaken, as they have 
produced one of the most elegantly written, naive, and interesting 
works we have met with for some time. Miss Roberts’ cruise was 
as follows:—from England to Swan River, thence to Van Dieman’s Land. 
Singapore, Pulo Penang, Nicobar Isles, Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras 
St. Helena, and home. The most interesting part of the book, in ow 
opinion, is the episodes of Mr. and Mrs. Jalvu, the American mis. 
sionary aud his wife, with the account of the visit to Rangoon and 
Nicobar Isles. For the fidelity of the major part of her descriptions 
we can ourselves vouch. It is a very interesting, well-written book, and 
we strongly recommend it for perusal. 


Poetry. By Mrs. Aspy. (For private circulation.) 


Mrs. Abdy is one of the most elegant “ wooers of immortal verse” of 
the day. We may compare her to a gently-inspired being wandering 
through this our dreary world, hanging upon the rocks that she meets in 
her path, here a chaplet of roses, and there a garland of flowers, of less 
obtrusive, but of as much real beauty. Albeit, that we wish our period- 
ical to be likened to the same metaphorical rock as touching its sta- 
bility ; we would have no one so rash as to carry the simile further, and 
say, as also touching its sterility. Yet, on our stability has the lady 
hung some of her chofcest and most embellished wreathes. These poe- 
tical bouquets, that have, by being scattered so widely, rejoiced so many, 
are now collected in one beautiful litthe volume ; and as the printed 
copies are not attainable by the many, the happy few, who may possess 
one of them, will be thrice happy in the distinction of being of the 
favoured. 


The Sacred Classics; or, Cabinet History of Divinity. Vdited by 
the Rev. R. Catrermo.e, B.D., and the Rev. H. STesBING, 
M.A. Volume Seventh. John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, &c. 
It is well said by Mr. Cattermole, in his forcibly written preface, that 

the Christian is the only religion that ever possessed what may be pro- 

perly termed apostles. Warriors, believers, and even martyrs, many a 

immoral faith has possessed, but none, excepting the moral Christian reli- 

gion, has had that sacred and influential office attached to itot “the preacher, 
the expounder of moral duties deduced from Divine Will, as permitted to 
us by revelation. In this volume, the seventh, of the sacred classics, are 
contained some of the most remarkable sermons by Jeremy Taylor—re- 
markable, as much by the strength of their argument, as by the holy 
fervor that warms upon the heart through their whole course. Phe ser. 
mon entitled “ Fides Formata, or Faith working by Love, is a beautiful 
specimen of the finest and the most touching oratory, combined with the 
closest application of the rules of reasoning. 
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The Bara of the North,a Series of Poetical Tales, illustrative of High- 
land Scenery and Character, By DuGatp Moors. David Robert- 
son, Irongate, Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


These are a series of lyrical tales, linked together by means of excellent 
blank verse, and, as regards both verse and tales, we see in them as little 
to condemn and as much to praise as in any volume of a similar descrip- 
tion that we have met with for years. Many kinds of verse are attempted 
in this volume, and in none can we discover any thing approaching to 
failure. We should prognosticate for this book great success and much 
reputation, were it not that the high ground in which it ought to stand 
has been before so fully and so well occupied. That poetry must be start- 
ling indeed, (we do not say ‘good,’) that would just now occupy the public 
attention. Were genius herself, at this epoch, to attain sublimity in a 
poem, without she were favoured by circumstances, and aided by all the 
arts of publishing, she would, we are convinced, have to mourn over dis- 
appointed hopes. Let not the author, therefore, should his success be 
unequal to his wishes, take unnecessary blame to binself. 


The Poetical Works of George Crabbe, with his Letters and Journal, 
and his Life. By his Son. 8 vols. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 


The sixth volume, wholly occupied with the “ Tales of the Hall,’ is 
now before the public. ‘The vignette of Belvoir Castle, by Finden, after 
Stanfield, is a beautiful specimen of the graphic art, and forms a most 
appropriate frontispiece to this volume, which we find extremely well 
edited. Beecles Church, also by Stanfield, the vignette that adorns the 
title-pape, is rich with beautiful associations. It would be a useless task 
for us to enumerate the merits, or dwell upon the beauties of a work that 
will now always take its station among the first of the English classics. 
If our notices of these volumes, as they appear, should be deemed short, our 
approbation of them must not be deemed the less sincere. To praise well 
what has already obtained the general suffrage may be easy, but to praise 
without being wearisome, when every one can alm@st anticipate the pane- 
gyric, is a task which we shrink from undertaking, in a space so confined 
as that to which we are forced to circumscribe our notices. 


Scenes and Hymns of Life ; with other Religious Poems. By FY r.1- 
ciA Hemans. William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


To make poetry cither beautiful or sublime, religion must enter largely 
into its composition. Indeed, they can hardly be severed, and we will 
yo so far as to say, that every beautiful prayer partakes, in its nature, of 
an inspiration nearly allied to the poetic. It should, therefore, follow 
that that poetry must be the purest and the best, that is most deeply 
imbued with the purest and the best religion. In this volume, Mrs. 
Hlemans, (appropriately named Felicia!) has drawn largely from the im- 
mortal souree of inspiration, and has spread over her hymns that golden 
hue, that the imagination loves to fancy shall lighten over the faces of the 
blessed. ‘The work is very fitly inscribed to Wordsworth, and master as 
he is of a successful harp, he may well deem it a compliment. If we 
thought that any recommendation of ours could promote the interest of 
this work, we would devote pages to its service—but, it is only sufficient 
to announce that such a work exists, and from such an author, and the 
public will require no panegyric from any periodical to become eagerly 
purchasers. 
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Rural Felicity, an Operatie C omedy. In Two Acts. By Joun 
BaLpwin Buckstone. William Strange, Paternoster Row. 


We notice this production, merely as a proof of the present apathy of 
the public to what they see and hear on the boards of our English thea- 
tres. This piece has been tolerably successful at the Haymarket ; and it 
seems that audiences are now the best pleased with what requires from 
them the least powers of reflection to sh eres a and the least effort of 


judgment to relish. The plot is improbable, the idea upon which it is 


founded too absurd for any reasonable being to act upon; and it is sad. 
dled in its very beginning by a scene taken from so venerable a Joe 
Miller, that we remember it to have been made the subject for a humorous 
coloured print, so long back as we can remember anything. The very 
best parts of “ Rural Felicity” are but miserable imitations of the School 
for Scandal, that ought to provoke Sheridan to tise from his grave and 
brain the author ; that is, not to knock cut brains—for we are not homi. 
cidally given—but actually to brain him. ‘The reception of this piece has 
proved to us that writing a good play, and pleasing the play-going public, 
are two different affairs. There are many that could do the one; he is 
but a fool who would attempt the other, at least just now. 


Poems. By WitxiamM Stanuey Roscor. William Pickering, Lon- 
don. 


We augured ill of this little volume of poems, by finding the first con- 
structed upon a very common-place idea, in a very common-place manner. 
The second, “To the Muse,’ gave us better hopes, and we found an 
elegant mediocrity till we came to the “ Dirge,” and there we stumbled 
upon infantine nonsense. The sonnet to the author's mother is very good, 
and so are many that follow. Upon the whole, we rather like the vo- 
lume, though we can give it no other praise than that of being very cre- 
ditable to the author’s feelings, and to his power of expressing them. 
Creditable poetry is certainly not very enticing reading, yet it is some- 
thing to be able to write it. 


Excursions in the North of Europe. By J. Barrow, Jun. London. 


This is an unpretending narrative, in one volume ; we may say, a sort 
of diary of a journey in Russia, Sweden, &c. ; telling us little more than 
what has already been mentioned by former travellers, but in so concise 
a form, as to be useful as a road book, or guide to travellers. At all 
events, if it does not give us much new information, it is not loaded with 
the egotism and pedantry with which too many of these volumes abound, 
and we trust that the sale of it has paid Mr, Barrow s expenses. 


Solitude. A Poem. By the Author of “ Guidone,” a Dramatic 
Poem. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


This is a very short, but pleasing poem, containing many touches of 
nature, and a few flights of genuine poetry. Phere is a tone of sadness 
that pervades the whole ; and most of the feelings that we may eo 
that solitude would generate, are excecdingly well dwelt upon, — Ve are 
sorry that it makes its appearance in so slovenly an undress, for it is now 
the fashion, even in books, to make the first appeal to the eye; ea 
merit can there be supposed to be contained in a single sheet only folde« 


and stitched ? 
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Curiosities in Literature. By J. D'Israewi, Esq., D.C.L., and F.S.A, 
Ninth Edition, revised. Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


This edition is now advanced to the fifth volume, and a very entertain- 
ing one it is. The bibliopolists should reprint one of the chapters in large 
type, and allow it to lie about their establishments profusely and care- 
lessly ; it is the chapter entitled the ‘Secret History of Authors who have 
ruined their booksellers.” It would be a gentle hint to gentlemen drop- 
ping in, with rolls of closely written foolscap in their pockets, or, more 
ostentatiously, under their arms. We will shorten our notice upon this 
volume, being actually startled by the information that we find in the 
chapter that treats of the life of Lenglet du Fresnoy, by which we find 
that the good old man, after living to the age of eighty, was still busied 
in collating good old books, but, by one of those grievous chances to 
which aged men of letters are liable, the caustic critic slumbered over 
some modern work, and falling into the fire, was burnt to death. It is 
not pleasant to anticipate one’s own probable fate. 


Ina, and other Fragments, in Verse. Glasgow. 


Friend Markham, in your preface, you seem to wish to treat the critics 
like dogs, and the public does not fare much better than you would have 
the critics do—flinging it your fragments! Fragments from rich men’s 
tables are sometimes endurable to the very hungry ; but yours—the mere 
spillings of a milk-and-water posset. However, if they are neither 
highly seasoned or nutritious, they are very harmless, and may do to feed 
children with. Ina would have done much better, as a nursery tale in 
prose, beginning—*“ Once upon a time there was a great sultan covered 
all over with jewels and gold.” However, as we always like to com- 
mend when we can, we shall conclude by recommending this book to all 
the lovers of innocent rhyming, for really there is no harm in it. 


History and Principles of Banking. By James W. Gi.bert. 
Longman, Rees, and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 


As the author most truly says in his preface, the aim of this book is 
to impart useful knowledge. Those who are ignorant of the art, or rather 
science of banking, for it may be considered as a science in political eco- 
nomy, will here obtain a knowledge of facts and principles, which will 
sufficiently enlighten their minds on the subject, and they will have the 
good fortune of not having principles instilled, which may lead them 
into error. The questions of currency, cash payments, &c., which 
have been such a source of labyrinthic litigation, are not mooted. It is a 
clear, well-written work, and must have been written by a person en- 
dowed with a lucid head and an impartial mind. 


The Architectural Director, being an approved Guide to Builders, 
Architects, Se. ; with Tables, §c., and a Glossary of Architecture. 
Second Edition. By Joun BILiineton, Architect. John Bennet, 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


This, the fifth part, treats of the various proportions of the different 
orders, and teaches how to apply them in the erection of all kinds of edi- 
fices. The plates are cut with the usual precision that marks this work, 
and the engraver has ably supported the author. The glossary extends 
to the word “carpentry,” and is sufficiently explanative, as far as it goes, 
of every term of architectural art. 
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Trials and Triumphs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


This small volume, embellished with a frontispiece, contains two tales, 
one the “ Convict’s Daughter,” the other the “ Convert’s Daughter.” The 
first is the narrative of the trial, death, and subsequent events connected 
with this catastrophe, of a gentleman for a murder which he did not 
commit. It opens with a very remarkable, graphic, and humorous de- 
scription of an election contest, which, indeed, assures us that the author 
is able to succeed in a work of more importance, if he will make the at- 
tempt. Indeed, the whole of the tale is classically correct, admirably 
written, and the pathos very effective. In the “ Convert’s Daughter,” 
we have infidelity, religion, and fanaticism brought upon the stage in a 
very pleasant, well-written tale. There is a simplicity about this tale 
which is very delightful; and we have no hesitation in assuring our rea- 
ders, that they will, after reading them both, lay down the volume, not 
only amused, but instructed. We trust the author will write again, for 
there are not many who write so well. 


History of England, by David Hume, Esq., with Illustrations and 
Portraits. Vol. VII. A.J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This, the Eighth Volume of Valpy’s well edited England, is now before 
the public, with two very appropriate engravings, one as a frontispiece, 
the other as a vignette to the title page. The volume embraces the whole 
of the history of the vacillating pedant, the first James, who, we feel 
assured, would have failed as a schoolmaster, if his lot had been cast in 
that sphere, had he not been happy in a good usher. We think that he 
materially helped to hasten all the revolutionary movements that have 
since agitated Europe; and maintain that he was the father of the 
English one. This volume also contains the early portion of the reign of 
Charles the First, and affords much instruction to all who mark the course 
of events in the present day. It is a volume replete with interest, and 
worth possessing singly. 


The Modern Cambist, forming a Manual of Foreign Exchanges, in the 
direct, and indirect, and cross operations of Bills of Exchange, and 
of Bullion, §e. &c. &e. By Wiruiam Tare. Second Edition. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, London; Robinson, Liverpool ; 
Galignani, Paris. 

Utility, as it is almost the only requisite, is the leading feature of this 
well-considered volume. In it may be found almost every thing that is 
necessary to be known to the broker and to the merchant, and either will 
fail to avail himself of the services of a good friend, who does not place 
this volume in his counting-house, and carry as much of its contents as 
possible in his head. It is, however, a subject on which we have no oc- 
casion to dilate—it is self-evident—it concerns the pocket, and that, to 
the generality of Englishmen, is a paramount consideration, and will en- 
sure this publication a most extensive sale. 


Love's Botanica, a Key to the Study of Botany, on the System ar- 
ranged by Linneus. London, published by Edmund Fry. 


A very elegant little appendage for a lady’s reticule, or a gentleman's 
waistcoat pocket, when either may chance to make a rural excursion. It 


is very beautifully got up» and is so small, that it would incommode, 
neither by weight nor bulk. 
August 1834.—vOL, X.—NO. XL. 5 
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The Works of Robert Burns, with his Life. By Avian Cunninc : 
HAM. Volume VI. Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo Place. ; 


It has been found expedient to extend this publication to eight vo- 
lumes, a circumstance that neither ourselves nor the publie will regret. ; 
This, the sixth volume, contains his general correspondence, and gives 
us a more thorough insight into the depths of the poct’s mind, than would 
the most elaborate disquisition, or the most ditfuse biography. Very 


many of these letters are wholly new to the public, and they will carry ¢ 
that recommendation with them, in addition to their genuine and inherent 4 
beauties. f 


A Complete System of Commercial Arithmetic. By W. Tate, Jun 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, London. 


We have looked through this work, and find it contains nothing worthy 
of remark, excepting the rules for performing mental calculations, which 
may be of use to some peculiarly constructed minds. The type is very 
good, and the whole affair is a good affair, no worse and not better than 
the usual well written treatises on this subject, without it be cheaper 
and then it is the best. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Philosophy of the Evidences of Christianity. By James Steele. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Turnbull on Veratria, Second Edition, with an Appendix on the External Appl 
cation of Delphinia, and on the Internal Administration of the Salts of Veratria 
and Delphinia, 8vo. 5s. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Guide, ne by coloured Plates of upwards of Forty of the 
most useful Flies. By G. . Bainbridge, Esq. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Principles of Elementary Reauiees: By James Tilling, F.R.S. Second Edition 
i2mo. 3s. 

Prior’s Key to Keith on the Globes. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 1. New Series. 8vo. 16s. 

Coleridge’s Poetical Works, Vol. LIT. i2mo. 5s. 

Landseer’s Catalogue of Pictures in the National Gallery. 8vo. 12s. 

Joseph's English and Hebrew Lexicon. royal 8vo, 21s. 

Boy’s Help to Hebrew. 8vo. &s. Gd. 

Thelwall Refatation of Irving’s Heresy. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Scenes and Hymns of Life. “By Mrs. Ifemans. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Household Worship ; or, the Liturgy Expanded. By the Rev, E. Fielde. 18mo 
@s. 6d. 

Costs in Bankruptcy; or, Proceedings under Country Fiats. 12mo, 2s. 

Jarrin’s Italian Confectioner. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 

Ude's French Cook. Twelfth Edition. post 8vo. 12s. 

Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the League. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

The Darker Superstitions of Scotland. By J. G. Dalyell. 8vo. 16s. 

The Rules of the Courts of Law at Westminster. By G. B. Mansel, Esq. 12mo 
12s. 

Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher. By Horace Guilford. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Wright's Improved Game-Book for One Year. 5s. 

Family Library, Vols. XLV. and XLVI., being Vols, V. and VI., and the Com- 
pletion of “ Universal History.” 18mo. 10s. 

Abbott’s Parental Duties. 18mo, 1s. 

Memoir of Isabella Campbell. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Grammar of British History. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Commercial Arithmetic, By William Tate, jun, 12mo. 3s.; and with Appendix. 
5s. 

L’Echo de Paris. By A. P. Le Page. Second Edition, with a Vocabulary. 12mo 
4s. 6d. 

Ross's Second Voyage to the Arctic Regions. 18mo, 3s. 
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Abbott's Clild at Home. 18mo. 2s. 

instructive Fables. 18mo., ts. 6d. 

the Gentleman’s Drawing-Room Companion and Toilette Guide. ts. 

Popular Poems, with Illustrations by Cruikshank. 1s, 

A Treatise on Naval Tactics. By P. Paul Hoste: transla » Capt. J, D. » 
wall, R.A. 4to. 31. 3s. : en ee 

Edward’s Eton Latin Grammar, accented. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Matrimony, addressed to both Sexes, 18mo. 4s. Gd. Forming Vol. |, 
of Kidd’s Miniature Library, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Hr Southey is engaged upon a Life of Dr. Watts, to accompany a new edition 
of the “ Ilore Lyricx,” forming the Ninth Volume of the “ Sacred Classics.” 

The Rule of Life, or Guide to Practical Piety, deduced from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

The Sixth Monthly Part of Mr, W. J. Thoms’ National Lays and Legends will 
be devoted to Tartary, and include a translation of the Tartarian Story-book—* The 
Relations of Ssidi-Kur.” 

Sixth Edition of Dr, Castle’s ‘* Essay on Poisons.” 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, Poland in the Sixteenth Century: an 
Historical Novel, with Notes, &c., by a Polish Refugee. 

The Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, which will appear, it is hoped, on the 12th 
of August, will present a mass of Literary Correspondence, to which, since the 
publication of Hayley’s Life of Cowper, or Boswell’s Life of Johnson, there has 
been, it is bdlieved no parallel, The narrative is principally carried on by the me- 
dium of this correspondence. The letters of Mrs. More herself, of which there are 
more than three hundred, are interwoven with sixteen by Mrs, Montagu ;— nineteen 
by Sir W. Pepys;—six by Lord Orford ;—five by Dr, Langhorne ;—six by Mr, 
Garrick ;—twenty-four by Mrs, Boscawen ; twenty-four by Bishop Porteus ;—live 
by Archbishop Magee ;—twenty-three by the Rev. J. Newton ;—three by the Rev. 
R. Cecil ;—ten by Mr. Stephen ;—seven by Mrs. Kennicott ;—five by Bishop Horne, 
and a variety of miscellaneous letters, by the Duchess of Gloucester, Lady Cre- 
morne, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Barbam, Bishop Watson, Bishop Barrington, Dean 
Tucker, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Siddons, the Rey, T. 
Gisborne, and many other well-known public characters. In point of incident, it 
will be found equally well-stored ; passing in review all the leading events of the 
last half century, and giving details which are full of interest, of the last days of 
Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Kennicott, Bishop Horne, Bishop Porteus, and other 
distinguished and intimate friends of Mrs, More, The work will form four volumes, 
of 500 pages each, and will sell for 1/. 16s, in cloth. It will be embellished with 
a Portrait of Mrs. More, from the picture by Opie. . 

The Agricultural Magazine. By the Proprietor of the “6 Dundee Guardian,” 
(lately Editor of the “ Constitutional and Dundee Courier,”) so soon as a re- 
spectable number of Subscribers can be obtained, Price Gd, a number, or 6s. 
a-year. Will be published monthly, The leading object of the little work about 
to be offered to the public under the above title, 1s to diffuse correct information 
on the question of the Corn Laws, and on the relation which the profits on capital 
have to the wages of labour ; and to point out the errors which, too generally passing 
current on these subjects, lead to the most unwarrantable beart-burnings and dis- 
avreements amongst the various classes of the community. 

Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists : comprising Painters, Sculptors, En- 
ravers, and Architects, from the earliest period to the present time, Interspersed 
with Original Anecdotes. To which is added an Introduction, containing a Brief 
Account of the various Schools of Art. In a closely printed Pocket \ olume, price 
12s. 6d. cloth, embellished with a View of the National Gallery, By John Gould, 

A History of British Fishes, with W ood-cuts of every Species, and numerous 
illustrative vignettes. The descriptions by William Yarrell, F.L.S. This work 
will contain about fifty Species more than the last published catalogue of British 
Fishes. 





132 Fine Arts. 


NEW MUSIC. 
1. The Spirit Soul of Love. Ballad, composed by Aurrep Hearnr. 
Chappell. 


2. The merry Blue Eye. Ballad, composed by Mrs. Witiiam Coxe. 
Hawes. 


3. "Tis better to Laugh than Cry. Bacchanalian Song, composed by W. J. 
Reap. Duff. 


4. Old Lovers they never will do. Composed by J. Biewirr. Bates. 


The first song on our list—first in worth as in situation—has given us much plea- 
sure. Itis of that quiet, soothing nature, that goes at once to the heart, and ren- 
ders it almost an impertinence to ask how it got there. Not that Mr. Hearne’s 
ballad is deficient in learning—far from it; but one feels, after singing or hearing 
it, that it would be an outrage to make it a question of quavers and crotchets. It 
is of moderate compass, and easy of execution. 

No. 2 is pretty. Mrs. Cole, we observe, has dedicated her song to ‘ Thomas 
Attwood, Esq. ;’? but whether it is the London organist, or the Brummagem agitator, 
she does not inform us: either, however, might very properly be invoked to assist 
the circulation of her notes. 

“ Tis better to laugh than cry,’”’—a good sentiment, and well expressed in the 
style of the old English school. The andante movement is a pleasant relief to the 
first subject, and the return to the original air has a bold and pleasing effect. It is 
suited for a tenor or baritone voice, and has no passage that a singer of ordinary 
pretensions may not readily accomplish. 

The words of No, 4 are said to be written by ‘‘ John Francis, Esquire ;” and the 
perusal of them only confirms us in a long-cherished opinion, that that gentleman is 
a great master of pleasant lyrical verse. The music to a “ playful ballad” is 
scarcely within our sphere. ‘ 





FINE ARTS. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, comprising Views of the 
most Remarkable Places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
From finished Drawings, by STANFIELD, Cavcotr and Turner. John 
Murray, Albemarle Street; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


Part the sixth contains a representation of what the God-honoured Bethlem now is. 
It is a twilight view, solemn, tender, and interesting. There is a remarkable cruci- 
form star that seems to shed a benignant influence over the ruins, and to point out 
to the spectator that there is a sanctity for ever hovering over the place, It is well 
engraved and well designed. The artists are Turner, Barry, Masters, and Finden, 
for all these gentlemen have been employed to produce this beautiful picture. The 
next plate is a view of the Desert of Sinai,—a piece of wild scenery, and well got up. 
The range of Lebanon, from Bairout, gives us a wide and cheerful expanse of sea, 
mountain, and sky. It is a fine piece of art, with a particularly well-marked in 
foreground. Stanfield has been at work here, and he embellishes every thing that 
he touches. The last engraving gives us a view of the temple in ruins, at Philoe, 


in Egypt, and affords us a somewhat adequate idea of the vast magnificence of 


what was once the centre of civilization, and the focus of the then existing arts 
and sciences, This part is fully equal to the preceding ones in every attribute that 
must insure the publication the most complete success. 


Westall’s and Martin’s Illustrations of the Bible. With Descriptions by 
the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D. Bull and Churton, Holles Street. 


This number, the fourth, is an improvement—not certainly in the designs of the 
artist, for they have always been of an equal and well-sustained merit—but of the 
impression, and of the wood-cuts from which those impressions are made. In the 
whole there are eight representations, with as many well-written explanations, and 
all this for no more than twelvepence! Verily, in respect to the fine arts, we are 
now on the march of intellect, and the pace is that which is termed in the art 
military, double quick time. 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


In the beginning of the month, for the first time, the East India Company 
Sa Sagge their indigo to be viewed by the brokers at the St. Katherine's 

ocks. ‘There was a good demand for all colonial produce at fair prices, 
and the Yorkshire and Lancashire manufacturers have had no reason to 
complain. There was a large sale of Mocha coffee, private property, on 
the 3rd ult., in the East India Company’s sale room for the first time, at a 
reduction of 10s. per cwt upon the market prices. In the mercantile 
world, the principal topic of interest has been the alteration of the com- 
mercial duties by Mr. P. Thompson, and, as far as it goes, it appears to 
have given general satisfaction. Australian wool has met with a reduc- 
tion, compared with the sales of last year, by 5d. per Ib. Rum has gene- 
rally had a good demand, and obtained very fair prices. There has been 
an increase in the imports of cotton this year, as compared with the last, 
of 11,715 bags. There has been, upon the whole, but a very limited de- 
mand for dye-woods up to the middle of last month. There has been, 
during the month, a very large speculation in salt-petre, rather an unusual 
affair in these “ piping times of peace,” and the market has been unna- 
turally forced up, but latterly it has sunk down to 28s. the old price. 
The indigo sale took place on the 15th, when, owing to the flatness of the 


‘market, many proprietors withdrew their lots, which caused much dis- 


satisfaction to those who came to buy. Upon the whole sale, the prices 
were 6d. per lb. lower than the last. ‘Towards the latter end of the month, 
there was a very considerable increase in the demand for cotton. Upon a 
review of the whole of the commercial transactions of this month, we see 
nothing to despair of in the state of the country. There is no where any 
thing like a flush business doing, but every thing seems to move on steadily 
well, if not absolutely prosperously. Hops, it is apparent, will be a 
failure, the duty scarcely averaging 85,000/. The fluctuations in the 
English securities have been trifling, and hardly commensurate to the 
public agitation, on account of the recent changes in the Administration. 

Tue Cua Trape.—The arrival of the first free trader from China 
since the opening of the trade to Canton, by the abolition of the mono- 
poly of the East India Company, with a most valuable cargo, which, in 
consequence of the recent extensive advance in raw silks, will rove most 
profitable, has given an impulse to the commercial operations in the city, 
which is considered as indicative of the great advantages that will result 
to the port of London, as well as other ports of the empire, in conse- 
quence of the termination of the privileges which have been enjoyed by 
the United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, The 
Sarah has brought home not less than 3667 bales of raw silk, upon which 
a very great profit will be realized, in consequence of the expectation of 
a failure of the supply from Italy, as reports are prevalent that there will 
be a failure to a very considerable extent in the mulberry plantations. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 28th of July. 


—Columbian Six Per Cent, 30half.— Dutch Two 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 218 half.—Indian Ditto, 206.— 
Three per Cents Reduced, 9 half.—Three per 
Cents.Con. 91.—Three and a Half Per Cents Re- 
duced, 99 three-cighths.—New Ditto, 91 seven- 
eigbths.—Ditto Bonds, 21, 23.—Exchequer 
Bills, 1,0001., 51.—Ditto, 500)., 52.—Consols 
for Account, OL one quarter. 


FOREIGN STOCKS, 
Belgian Bonds, 08 halt, Brazilian Ditto, 6v. 


and a Half Per Cent, 51 one quarter. Ditto, 
Five Per Cent, 08 one-eighth.— Mexican Bonds, 
32. — Portuguese, 85 one-eighth. — Spanish 
Five Per Cent, 44. three-eighths.—Russian 
Bonds, Five Per Cent, 106 half, 


SHARES- 


Auglo. Mexican, 8.— British ron, 30 halt.— 
Real Del Monte, 36.—United Mexican, 6 quart. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM JUNE 24, TO JULY 17, 1834, INCLUSIVE. 


June 24.—R. Cowan, Plumstead, school- 
master.—T. Hodsoll, Garnault Place, Spa 
Fields, picture dealer—T. Hunt, Shetlield, 
victualler. —T. Walsh, Warrington, cotton 
spinner.—J. Bulmer, Hartlepool, merchant,— 

. Willis, Exeter, buiider.—R. Whitehead, 
Liverpool, attorney.—C. Whyborough, Man- 
chester, victualler.—S. Cohen, Birroingham, 
factor.—J. James, Blandford Forum, Dorset- 
shire, innkeeper.—B, Lee, Selby, Yorkshire, 
soap boiler,—S. Chapman, Hurst, Lancashire, 
cotton spinner.— E. Day, Bristol, surgeon.—E, 
Griftin, hirdington, Warwickshire, surgeon, 

June 27.—C, F. Elderton, Parson's Green, 
Fulham, wax bleacher.—W. and F. Fincher, 
Ivybridge, Devonshire, paper manufacturer.— 
J. Plimpton, Finsbury Square, merchant.—J. 
Newbery, Reading, scrivener.—R. Bennett, 
Worcester, draper.—J. H. Bielefield, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, toyman.--G. C. Davy, New Church 
Street, Lisson Grove.—J. and S, Taylor, Man- 
chester, commission agents.—R. Moss and I, 
Brunt, Leek, Staffordshire, silk manufacturers, 
—T. Franklin, Walsall, Staffordshire, carrier.— 
J. Cormie, Burslem, Staffordshire, manufac- 
turer of carthenware.—N. Trafford, Oxford, 
cook.—H. and G. Leach, Romsey, Hampshire, 
ironmongers.—T. Sharples, Liverpool, iron- 
monger. 

July 1.—T. Smith, Edgeware Road, Middle- 
sex, hosier.—S. Brady, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
grocer,—J. H. Arthur, Garlick Hill, stationer, 
—T. Dodson, St. Paul’s Church Yard, needle- 
manufacturer.—R. Pitman, Park Lane, Picca- 
dilly, saddler.—I. Watts, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
stationer.—C. P. Lamb, Leeds, commission 
agent.—F. W. Hooper, Leamington Priors, 
carver and gilder.—W. A. Fullerton, Liver- 
pool, mariner.—R. Roberts, Liverpool, ship 
chandler.—W. Cox, Wombourn, Staffordshire, 
miller.—H. P. Curtis, Romsey, Hampshire, 
scrivener.—P. loughin, Liverpool, builder. 

July 9.-—-G. Sutton, New Street, Borough 
Road, builder.—H. Prior, Ludgate Hill, sta- 
tioner.~R, Holden, Leamington Priors, iron- 
monger.—J. Drage, Northampton, horse dea- 
ler. —G. Bickerdike, Huddersfield, victualler.— 
P. H. Daniel, Bosbury, Herefordshire, cider 
merchant.—J. Davenport, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
shoe mannfacturer,—W. Ashwin, Aston, War- 
wickshire, gilt toy manufacturer.—T. Cham. 
bers, Birmingham, publican. 


July 8.—J. Goulding, Basinghall Street, 
woollen draper.—G. Palmer, Seuthampeen 
tailor.—G, Mitchell, Bary Street, St. James’s, 
tailor.—F. Messenger, Liverpool, corn mer 
chant.—W. Proud, Bishop Auckland, Durham, 
builder.—J. Smith, Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
grocer. 

July 11.—W. R. Thorn, Southend, Essex, 
victualler.—J. Flint, Siltoe, Bedfordshire, 
shopkeeper.—H. Case, Fore Street, grocer.— 
W. Turner, Parleigh, Essex, carpenter. — 
J. Viney, Hornsey, carpenter. — T. Norval, 
King Street, West Smithfield, victnaller.—S, 
Coade, Devonport, grocer.—E. Ogden, Elland, 
Yorkshire, corn miller.—W. Norman, Mend- 
ham, Norfolk, wine merchant.—H. Myers, 
White Street, Hounsditch, wholesale stationer, 
—R. Brewer, Walsall, Staffordshire, builder.— 
W. D. Parkhouse, Tiverton, Devonshire, iron- 
monger.—W. Salthouse, Poulton, Lancashire, 
malster.—T. W. Clisby, Brighton, builder.—T, 
Holman, Devonport, printer.—R. O. Haghes, 
Carnarvon, druggist. 

July 15.—J. Thompson, West Harding 
Street, bookbinder.—W. Gummow, Weymouth 
Street, Portland Place, ironmonger.—G, Baker, 
Woolwich, linen draper.—J Drayton and C, 
Drayton, St. John St. Clerkenwell, woollen 
drapers.—T. Phillips, Lower Thames Street, 
lighterman.—J. Le Boeauee, Guernsey, Woollen 
draper.—William Emmit, Bourne, Lincoln 
shire, grocer.—William R. Holroyd, Great 
Scotland Yard, plumber.—F. E. Turner, Liver- 
pes Sane Buckley and R. Kenman, 
siverpool, merchants.—J. Goodman, Atcham, 
near Shrewsbury, innkeeper.—J. Barnes, Man- 
chester, pork butcher.—F. Edwards, Man- 
chester, bow string maker.—J. Evans, St. 
Neot’s, surgeon —E. Sandell, Bristol, stay 
maker.—W. Lang, Jun., High Bickington, 

lover.—G. Griffith, Chester, tailor,—J. Mall, 

ntegluss, Cornwall, miller. 

July 17.—H. Jennings, Feversham, Kent, 
innkeeper.—W. Briggs, Vine Yard, Richmond, 
tailor.—T. Tapster, Quadrant, Regent Street, 
ironmonger.—J. Morgan, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, grocer.—T. Elliott, Earl Shilton, Leices- 
tershire, tallow chandler.—T. Grove, Stour 
bridge, Worcestershire, miller.—J, Weeks, 
Langford, Somersetshire, grocer, 


NEW PATENTS. 


3. Bather, of the Haymarket, i i¢@ Parish St. J 3s, Westminster, Scale 
G. Bather, of the Haymarket, in the Parish of St, James, Westminster, S 
Maker, for a weighing machine upon a new construction. May 22nd, 6 months. 

, Pe] Pn] 7 

T. Edmonds, of Burton Street, 1 i@ Parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 

Vr. bd ls, of Burton Street, in the Parish of St. George, H Squar 
Middlesex, for a certain process or method of manipulation and treatment for the 
preparation of leather, whereby it becomes less pervious to water, and preserves 
better its pliability during use, than does leather prepared by the ordinary means. 
May 22nd, 6 months. 

J. Morgan, of Manchester, Lancaster, Pewterer, for certain improvements in the 
apparatus used in the manufacture of mould candles. May 22nd, 6 months. 

C. L. S. Baron Heurteloup, of Holles Street, Cavendish Square, Middlesex "for 
improvements in certain parts of certain descriptions of fire arms. May 22nd, 
6 months. . i — 

A. Smith, of Princes Street, Leicester Square, Middlesex, Machinist and Engi- 
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neer, for a new and improved method of preparing phormium tenax, hemp flax, 
and other fibrous substances, and rendering the same fit for hackling in the manufae- 
ture of linen, and for spinning in the manufacture of ropes, cordaee, lines, and 
twines. May 24th, 6 months, : 

L. Smith, of Manchester, Lancaster, Cotton Manufacturer, and J. Smith, of 
Hepwood, in the same County, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in weay- 
ing machinery. May 24th, 6 months. 

P. A. de Chapeaurouge, of Fenchurch Street, in the City of London, Gentle. 
man, for a machine-engine or apparatus for producing motive-power, which he de- 
nominates a self-acting motive-power, and called in France, by the inventor, “ Vo- 
land moteur perpétuel.” Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. May 
24th, 6 months, 

S. Hawkins, of Milton House, near Portsmouth, Hants., Gentleman, for certain 
improvements in warming-pans or apparatus for warming beds and other purposes. 
May 24th, 6 months. 

J, G. Bodmer, of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, Civil Engineer, for certain im- 
provements in steam-engines and boilers applicable both to fixed and locomotive 
engines. May 24th, 6 months, 

J. G. Bodmer, of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, Civil Engineer, for certain im- 
provements in the construction of grates, stoves, and furnaces, applicable to steam: 
engines and many useful purposes. May 24th, 6 months. 

W. Crofts, of New Radford, Nottingham, for certain improvements in certain 
machinery for making lace, commonly called bobbin net lace. May 27th, 6 months. 

W. H. Hornby, of Blackheath, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner and Merchant, and W. 
Kenworthy, of Blackburn, aforesaid, Engineer, for certain improvements in power. 
looms to be used in the weaving of cotton, linen, silk, woollen, and other cloths. 
May 27th, 6 months. 

R. Simpson, of Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, Middlesex, Gentleman, for im 
provements in machinery for roving and slubbing cotton and wool. Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad. June 3rd, 6 months. 

J. Bertie, of Basford, Nottingham, Machinist, and J. Gibbons, of Radford, of the 
same place, Machinist, for an improved texture of the lace-net, hitherto called bobbin 
net or twist-net, and also certain improvements in lace-machinery, in order to pro- 
duce lace-net with the said improved texture, either plain or ornamented. June 
5th, 6 months. 

G.S. L. Grenfell, of Paris, in the Kingdom of France, Merchant, at present re- 
siding at No. 4, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, Middlesex, for certain improvements 
in the constructions of saddles. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
June 5th, 6 months. 

E. Keele, of Titchfield, Southampton, Brewer, for an improved valve and appa- 
ratus for close fermenting and cleansing porter, beer, ale, wine, spirits, cider, and all 
other saccharine and fermentable fluids. June 7th, 6 months. 

T. R. Bridson, of the Township of Great Bolton, in the Parish of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancaster, Bleacher, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus to 
be used in the operation of drying cotton, linen, and other similar manufactured 
goods. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. June 10th, 6 months, 

J. Whitaker, of Wardle, near Rochdale, Lancaster, Flannel Manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in engines used for carding wool. June 12th, 6 months, 

M. Bush, of Dalmonarch Printfield, near Bonhill by Dunbarton, North Britain, 
Calico Printer, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for drying and 
printing calicoes and other fabrics, June 14th, 6 months. i= 

J. Lee Hannah, of Brighton, Sussex, Doctor of Medicine, for a certain improve- 
ment or certain improvements in surgical instruments for reducing the stone in 
the bladder, and enabling the patient to pass it off through the urethra. June 16th, 
6 months. 

J. Jones, of Oldham, Lancaster, Cotton Manufacturer, and T. Mellodew of the 
same place, Mechanic, for certain improvements in the construction of power-looms, 
and in the manufacture of certain kinds of corded fustian or fabric to be woven in 
diagonal cords, from cotton, wool, and other fibrous materials, June 16th, 6 
months. ; 

}, Wilson, of Kelso, Roxburgh, for certain improvements applicable to the ma- 
chinery used in the preparation for spinning wool and other fibrous substances. 
June 17th, 6 months. 
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1. Jecks, Jun., of Bennett's Hill, in the City of London, Gentleman, for an ap- 
paratus or machine for putting or drawing on or off boots. June 17th, 6 months, 

W. Symington, of Bromley, Middleton, Cooper, and A. Symington, of Falh- 
land, in Fifeshire, in that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, Watchmaker, 
for a paddle-wheel of a new and useful construction for the propulsion of vessels 
and other motive purposes. June 23rd, 6 months. 

J, Chester Lyman, of Golden Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain im- 
Napa in hulling, cleansing, or polishing rice, bearding or peeling barley, and 

ulling and cleansing coffee. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad.” June 

24th, 6 months. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
resuli of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 






































Range} Range > one Rain 
1834.| of of I oe in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. nee Inches 
‘June | 
23 49-76 (30,23 30,27 N. b. E, Clear. 
24) 46-75 |Stat. 30,29) S.W. ‘Clear. 
25) 47-71 |30,25-30,17| S.W. ‘Cloudy. 
26) 50-75 |30,14-30,12, S. \Cloudy. 
27) 49-74 30,10-30,06 S.E. 075 Cloudy, rain in the morning. 
28) 52-79 |30,04-30,11) N.E. 025 Clear. 
20) 54-80 |30,17-30,22 E. & N.E. iClear. 
30) 51-81 |30,26-30,29) N.E. ‘Clear. 
July | 
1| 47-69 |30,23-30,11 N.& N.E. \Cloudy, except the evening. 
2) 49-74 |30,04-30,00 N.E, Cloudy, except the evening. 
3) 53-79 30,00-30,03 N.E. \Cloudy, except the evening. 
4) 54-81 |Stat. 20,00 N.W.& N.b.E, |Generally clear. 
5) 51-82 (20,97-29,93 N.E, (Cloudy ; rain accomp. by lightning in the even. | 
6) 49-70 |20,91-29,02 N.& N.E. 9325 ‘Cloudy ; rain and thunder frequent during the day.| 
7| 51-78 |29,89-20,87 S.W. ,2 |Cloudy; rain at times. 
8) 54-74 |29,89.20,96 S.W.& S, 025 Cloudy; rain at times. 
9} 49-69 |30,01-30,038 S.W. 025 Overcast with dark clouds, 
10} 51-73 |29,98-29,93 S.W. \Generally clear. 
11) 56-79 |29,91-20,.00 S.W.&S., Generally clear. 
12) 57-81 |20,98-29,90 S.W. Generally clear. | 
13} 50-72 |29,85-29,88 S.W. Cloudy ; a few drops of rain in the evening. 
14) 53-76 |29,90-29,07, 5S. b. W. Clear. 
15} 50-S1 |30,05-30,15 S.W. Clear. 
16] 53-85 |Stat. 30,18 N.W. iClear, 
17| 56-87 |30,16-30,09! S.W. Clear. 
18) 60-75 (29,84-29,79 S.E. Raining during the p.m. A thander storm in even. 
19) 50-59 (29,61-29,50 S.W. 975 Raining, generally during the day. 
20| 49-65 |29,43-29,58 S.W. (Raining, frequently. 
21/ 51-65 20,66-29,72 S.W. »375 Raining, frequently. | 
22) 53-71 29,81-29,91 S.W & N.E. | 41 ‘Raining, at times. 
| 
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The wheat which every where promises abundance, has in some places been cut, and no doubt 
but for the rain since the 17th, the harvest would ere this have generally commenced. 

The thermometer on the 17th rose to a height not attained since June 23, 1826, at which time 
it was 89. 


Edmonton. Cuarves Henry ADAMS. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Jvry 1, 1854. 
Hovse or Lorps, June 23.—Some petitions were presented in favour of the claims 
of the Jews, after which the Marquis of Westminster moved the second reading ol 
the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill —The Earl of Malmesbury opposed it, and moved 
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an amendment, that it be read a second time that day six months,—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury regretted that the subject had been pressed so soon again, after its 
rejection last year; and contended that as a christian country they were bound to 
resist such a proposition. He feared that the blessing of Providence would be with- 
drawn from the country if any thing were done to sap the foundations of Christianity. 
—The House divided : for the second reading, 38; against it, 150 ; majority, 92. 

June 24.—Earl Grey moved the second reading of the Civil Offices’ Pension Bill. 
—The Duke of W ellington opposed the Bill, contending that the interests of the 
public service required that the servants of the crown should be fairly paid.—The 
Lord Chancellor entered into a history of the pensions granted to various statesmen, 
— wen the Bill, which was read a second time, and passed through a Com- 
mittee. 

June 25.—Lord Farnham asked when it was probable that the Irish Coercion Bill 
would be brought forward, as from the obstruction with which it was threatened in 
another place, it was important that no time should be lost.—Lord Melbourne agreed 
that no time should be lost in bringing the bill forward, and in a few days his noble 
friend would give notice of the day when he intended to introduce it, and it was in- 
tended that it should be introduced first in that House. 

June 27.—The royal assent was given by commission to the Transfer of Real 
Property Bill, the West Cork Mining Company Bill, the Perth Harbour Improve- 
ment Bill, the Dublin Cemetery Bill, and 24 other bills.—Lord Grey gave notice, 
that on Tuesday he would move for leave to bring in a bill to renew the Irish coer- 
clon act. 

June 30.—The order of the day for the attendance of the Editor of the Morning 
Post was read, upon which Mr. Thomas Bittleston appeared at the bar.—The discus- 
sion was finally terminated by a motion that the House should proceed with the other 
orders—a proceeding which left Mr. Bittleston still in ale of the usher of the 
black rod. 

July 1.—Earl Grey presented a Bill to renew, until the ist of August 1835, the 
Irish Coercion Act, which is to undergo no alteration, except the omission of the 
court-martial clause. He entered into an elaborate statement of the beneficial opera- 
tion of the bill, in diminishing crime, in the four districts which had been proclaimed ; 
and contended that its re-enactment was necessary to the peace and safety of Ireland. 
—The Earl of Wicklow concurred in the necessity of the proposed measure.—The 
bill was read a first time. 

July 2.—On the motion of Lord Wynford, Thomas Bittleston was called to the 
bar, and ordered to be discharged from custody on payment of fees. —The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Bishop of London argued in support of the Poor Laws’ Amendment 
Bill, which, after some further discussion, was read a first time, ordered to be printed, 
und to be read a second time on Tuesday next. 

July 3.—The London and Southampton Railway Bill was read a third time. 

July 4.—Upon Earl Grey moving the second reading of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
Lord Durham protested against the clause giving government power to ee 
political meetings, still he gave bis qualified assent to the measure, and would not 
hesitate to give it his support if the objectionable clauses were withdrawn.—The 
Lord Chancellor defended the measure as it stood, and Earl Grey declared, ** with 
deep pain, his total and absolute dissent from the view which his noble relative had 
taken on this occasion—a dissent so total and absolute, that he declared if he could 
not propose the bill with the clause that respected public meetings he would not pro- 
pose it at all.” The bill was read a second time, after remarks from several peers 
as to its necessity, in consequence of the state of Ireland. : 2 | 

July 7.—The Coercion (Ireland) Bill passed through a Committee.—The Bill 
for abolishing the practice of hanging criminals in chains was read a second time. 

July 8.—On the motion of Earl Grey, the order of the day for taking into con- 
sideration the Report of the Irish Coercion Bill was postponed till Wednesday, 

July 9.—The Bodies of Criminals’ Bill was read a third time and passed.—On the 
motion for receiving the Report of the Committee on the Irish Disturbances Sup- 
pression Lill, Earl Grey rose to make his expected statement on the subject of the 
ministerial resignations. His lordship was so much overpow ered by his feelings, 
that it was with much difficulty, and only after repeated attempts, that he was enabled 
to proceed. His opinion of the necessity of the renovation of this act bad never, 


for one moment, suffered the slightest change or variation. On the 22d of June he 

received a private and confidential letter from the Lord Lieutenant of freland, which 

did appear to give a new view of the subject, and which he, therefore, laid before 
August 1834.—VvoL. X.—NO. XL. T 
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his colleagues. That letter appeared to have been produced, not so much by that 
illustrious person’s original view of the state of Lreland, as by certain considerations 
suggested to him by others (without his, Earl Grey’s, knowledge or privity )}—certain 
considerations rather affecting the political state of this country than anything else. 
A new practice, which never before occurred in the political annals of the country, 
now took place—disclosures were called for of what passed in the confidential com- 
munications between ministers themselves and persons holding subordinate offices, 
This was perfectly unjustifiable ; the result of such communications was all that par- 
liament was entitled to learn—the result founded on sufficient documentary evidence. 
“ TI must say,” continued the noble lord “ that such a communication, so made, ought 
not to have been divulged ; but ministers being charged with a breach of faith, in 
addition to a charge of vacillation as respected the measure itself, and the —— 
which took place in the other House of Parliament on the subject, these things placed 
us in difficult circumstances, and the consequence was that my noble friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) feeling the ground thus slipping from under his feet- 
feeling the difficult situation in which he was placed in the House of Commons, con- 
cluded that he could not, with satisfaction to himself and advantage to the country, 
continue in his present situation, The consequence was, that yesterday morning | 
received a letter from the noble lord containing his resignation, and havi ing subse- 
quently, in a personal interview with my noble friend, ascertained that the resolution 
was final and unalterable, I transmitted the resignation to his Majesty. The being 
deprived of the assistance of my noble friend, the leading minister in the House of 
Commons, in whom the strength of ministers in that House lay as a leader, and in 
losing whom I lost my right arm, placed me in such a situation that I felt 1 could 
not continue longer in office with satisfaction to myself—with advantage to my so 
vereign and my “country. Therefore, upon receiving the resignation of my noble 
friend, I felt an unavoidable necessity to tender my own resignation, and they have 
both been accepted; and I have only to discharge the duty of my office till such time 
as his Majesty shall be able to appoint a successor.” 

July 10.—A deal of unprofitable conversation about the ministry. 

July 11.—The public business was postponed, 

July 14.—In answer to a question from Lord Haddington, Lord Melbourne stated 
that he had been honoured by bis Majesty’s commands to lay before him a plan for 
the formation of a new ministry. He had undertaken the task. He should not dis- 
charge the duty which had been confided to him without securing the co-operation of 
his noble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the sanction and approbation 
of Lord Grey. 

July 15.—Lord Ellenborough inquired whether ministers would be prepared on 
or before Monday to state their views with respect to the Coercion Bill.—The Lord 
Chancellor said he thought it was exceedingly unlikely that any thing would be done 
before Monday. 

July 16.—The Marquis of Londonderry wished to know whether a noble viscount, 
a member of the other House, still retained his place in the administration. A 
noble earl (Grey) had, on a former occasion, described him as the right hand of the 
government ; now, he w anted to learn whether that right hand had come back to the 
old body ?—The Lord C hancellor had no hesitation in stating that his noble friend 
was still Chancellor of the Exchequer, and added that he might well be considered 
the right hand of any administration to which he belonged.— The Chimney Sweepers’ 
Regulation Bill was read a third time and passed, 

Say 17.—The County Rates’ Bill was read a third time and passed.—Lord Ellen- 
borough inquired what day was to be fixed for the third reading of the Irish Coercion 
Bill.— Viscount Melbourne said he did not mean to mention any day; it was the 
intention of ministers to introduce into the other House of Parliament a bill, having 
for its object the suppression of disturbances in Ireland, omitting certain clauses that 
formed part of the present bill, Ministers did not intend to proceed with the bill 
on their lordship’s table. 

July 18.—Lord Suffield, on moving the second reading of the a Punishment 
Bill, stated that he intended to withdraw that clause which made letter-stealing 
capital.—The bill was read a second time.—The Duke of Buckingham asked was 
Mr. Littleton still secretary for Ireland !—Lord Melbourne replied, ‘Yes, he is. 


House or Commons, June 235.—The Southwark (borough) Water Works Bill and 
the General Steam Navigation Bill were read a third time and passed.—Mr, Littleton, 
on moving thatthe House resolve itself into Committee on the Tithes (Lreland ) Bull, 
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entered into some general explanations of the alterations proposed to be made in it. 
One was the omission of that part of the measure which invested the revenue of the 
church in land ; which alteration the government had been induced to make by repre- 
sentations, from its firmest supporters, that the amount would be so excessive as to 
be injurious to the country, and that it would greatly increase the political influence of 
the church. The composition would, on the passing of this act, be converted into a 
land-tax, payable to the crown. At the end of five years it was proposed that four- 
fifths of the land-tax be converted into a rent-charge, to be iepaeal on the owners 
of estates of inheritance, who were to recover from their tenants and sub-tenants. 
The amount of these rent-charges so collected by the crown were to be paid to the 
tithe-owners, subject to a reduction of 2} per cent. for the expense of collection.— 
The bill was committed pro formd, and ordered to be reconsidered in committee on 
Tuesday.—The Greenwich Hospital Annuity Bill was read a third time and passed. 
June 24.—In answer to a question from Mr. Shiel, Mr, Littleton said that nothing 
had transpired to warrant the government to believe that there was any probability 
of a general famine, or even of a considerable scarcity of provisions in Ireland. 
June 25.—The Four per cent. Annuities Bill was read a third time and passed. 
June 26.—On the motion of Mr. Poulter, the House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Lord’s Day Observance Bill.—M. Potter proposed the following amendment 
to the first clause ;—Provided always that nothing in this Act shall tend to prohibit 
the sale of fruit, confectionary, soda-water, ginger-beer, or any other unintoxicating 
beverage.—Mr. Poulter contended that this amendment would make it a bill for the 
violation of the sabbath.—Ona division, the amendment was adopted by a majority 
of 38to 4. The amendment clause was then agreed to.—On clause 2 Mr. Potter 
proposed an amendment to the effect of permitting bakers’ shops to be kept open till 
two in the afternoon, and also to permit the sale of butchers’ meat, fish, or green 
grocery, before half-past nine on the morning of Sunday.—Mr. O'Connell opposed 
the bill altogether, contending that the sabbath was now more strictly observed than 
it had ever been, and that any legislation on the subject would be mischievous.— 
Mr. Potter consented to withdraw the part of his amendment relating to baking, and 
the latter part was adopted.—Mr. Wallace, pursuant to notice, moved “ That an 
humble address be presented to His Majesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a commission to inquire iuto the management of the Post Office 
and Packet Service.’ The hon. gentleman supported his motion by a variety of 
arguments and statements that went to prove the defective state of management, and 
the many abuses which prevailed, in the present arrangement of the post-office.— 
Mr, E, L. Bulwer supported the motion, and complained that the appointment of 
Postmaster-general was always made a job for the aristocracy.—After some further 
discussion, the motion was negatived without a division,—Mr. Ewart postponed his 
motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the Royal Academy, and 
its Influence on the Arts, until the next session.—-The house having gone into Com- 
mittee, a resolution for granting compensation out of the county-rates to officers who 
will be deprived of emoluments by the Central Criminal Courts Bill was negatived 
by 27 to 14, The House then went into committee on the bill, and proceeded as 
far as the 16th clause, when the Chairman reported progress. . 
June 27.—On the motion that the Report of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill be 
taken into further consideration, several clauses were proposed by Mr. Jervis, Mr. 
Tooke, Sir H. Willoughby, &c., but they were negatived.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer withdrew a clause (the 56th) as not essential to the working of the bill, 
other clauses on the subject having been postponed.—The report was then agreed 
to, and the bill was ordered to be read a third time on Tuesday, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stating, that on Monday he would move that the bill have precedence of 
notices on Tuesday.—On the motion of Mr. Vernon Smith, the House went into 
Committee on the Postage on Newspapers’ Act, in which he proposed a resolution, 
that a charge of 2d. should be laid upon every newspaper brought in and sent out of 
the country. The honourable gentleman explained that it was only intended as atem- 
porary arrangement, to operate until foreign countries agreed to our Post-office regu- 
lations for free transmission.—The resolutions were agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed.—The address to the Crown respecting compensation to officers and seamen 
at the battle of Navarino was agreed to.—Mr. O'Dwyer moved for a return of the 
names of all male persons accompanying Don Carlos to this country, whose arris al 
has been notified to the Foreign Department: copy of all correspondence me een 
the Foreign Department and the authorities of Spain, regarding the requgpacks yt, ian 
ting to death of Mr. Boyd, a subject of his Miyesty. He said it was well known 
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that General Moreno had invited the brave Torrijos, and several of his companions, 
to Malaga, and had there become the instrument of their destruction. Among these 
victims was Mr. Boyd, an Englishman. Moreno was now in this country, and some 
steps ought to be immediately taken to obtain satisfaction for this outrage.—Lord 
Palmerston had no objection to the production of the correspondence. A claim was 
made on the part of the British authorities for Mr. Boyd, as a British subject; that 
claim was not recognized, and the letters transmitted ‘by the British authorities 
were found of no avail. However he might lament the fate of Mr. Boyd, he feared 
that his death was justifiable according to the laws of Spain.—Mr. O' Dwyer inquired 
whether, since the arrival of Moreno in this country, any reference had been made 
to the law officers of the crown as to whether any and what mode existed of bringing 
that man to punishment.—Lord Palmerston said that he had directed such reference 
to be made om the satisfaction of public feeling, but he himself had had v ery little 
doubt what the nature of the answer would be,—The motion was then agreed to. 
July 1,—Lord Althorp moved the third reading of the Poor Laws ‘Amendment 

Bill.— Mr. Hodges moved an amendment, that it be read a third time that day six 
months. He argued at considerable length against the bill, contending that it would 
produce an open resistance on the part of the labouring population, —Sir H. Wil- 
loughby seconded the amendment, particularly condemning the provision regarding 
workhouses, and that relating to the union of parishes.—Lord Althorp replied, at 
considerable length, to the objections that had been raised against the bill.—'The 
House then divided: ayes, for the third reading, 187 ; noes, 50; majority for the 
third reading, 187.—T he bill was read a third time.—On the question that the bill 
do now pass, Mr. P. Scrope referred to a resolution of which he had given notice, 
respecting the extension of a similar law to Ireland, but declined to bring it then 
forward, on account of the lateness of the hour, and because he felt confident that it 
must be the intention of his Majesty's government to carry the provisions of the pre- 

sent measure to Lreland in the course of the next session at the furthest, as the means 
of maintaining the union between the two countries.—Mr. Littleton said he expected 
the report of the poor law commissioners early in the next session.—The bill was 
then passed. 

July 2.—The House went into committee on the Registry of Births Bill, and after 

a long and desultory discussion, the clauses from 1 to 12, with several verbal amend- 
ments, were agreed to.—The remainder of the clauses were agreed to, with a few 
verbal amendments. and the bill went through committee—to be reconsidered on ise 
day next.—On the motion of Mr. P. Thomson, the House resolved into committee 
on the Customs Acts. The right hon. gentleman then enumerated various articles 
on which it was the intention of government to reduce the duty. The duty on cur- 
rants and other similar fruits would be reduced to one-half of its present amount 
Olive, cocoa-nut, and palm oils, would be reduced in duty one half; with the excep- 
tion, however, of the olive oil, the produce of the Two Sicilies. He proposed en- 


tirely to remit the export duty on coal, ‘The present duty on the importation of 


foreign books was SI, per ewt. It was impossible to take that duty off entirely, so 
long as there existed in this country an excise ov paper; he proposed to reduce the 
duty to 21. 10s. per ewt., but books, the first edition of which appeared in this country 
within 15 or 20 years ago, W ould not be allowed to be imported from abroad. The 
honourable member enumerated several other articles, and concluded by moving, that 
instead of the customs’ duties at present payable, the several duties set forth in the 
annexed table be in future made payable. —On Mr. G. Wood’s motion for committing 
pro formd the bill for Admission of Dissenters to Degrees in the Universities, Sir 
G. Murray spoke at considerable length against the bill, which he denounced as un- 
intelligible and contradictory.—The bill then went through the committee pro form ; 
the report to be brought up on Monday next. 

July 3.—On the motion of Mr. Lennard, the House resolved into committee on the 
Punishment of Death Bill.—Lord Howick moved, as an amendment to the second 
clause, the addition of the words “ not doing bodily harm to the person so wronged.” 
—Mr. Lennard and Mr. Roebuck opposed the amendment as contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the bill.—Lord Howick said his object was to induce persons who might be 
suilty of robbery to abstain from the further commission of crime,—The amendment 
was withdrawn and the clause agreed to. ‘The remaining clauses were agreed to 
with verbal amendments, and the House resumed,—The House resolved into com- 
mittee on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, end on the motion of Mr. Ewart the second 
cliuse was expunged. Clause 3 was agreed tu, as were several others, after which 
the House resumed: the bill was ordered to be recommitted.—Mr, O'Connell 
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inquired whether the renewal of the Irish Coercion Bill in its present shape 
had been advised by the Irish government.—Mr. Littleton replied that the introduc- 
tion of the bill had the entire sanction of the Irish government.—Mr, O'Connell 
then inquired if it was his intention to bring the bill forward in that House.—Mr. 
Littleton: “ That is a question that cannot yet arise. The bill is now before the Lords. 
When the proper time arrives, it will be for the government to decide as to its intro- 
duction here. 1 can tell the honourable gentleman, however, that whoever may bring 
the bill in, 1 shall vote for it”’—Mr. O'Connell : “ Then I have been exceedingly de- 
ceived by the right hon. gentleman.”—Mr., Littleton then entered into a narrative of 
certain communications which took place between Mr. O'Connell and himself, in the 
course of which he admitted that he had made indiscreet disclosures, and charged Mr. 
O’Connell with a breach of confidence in making such disclosures known,—Mr, 
O'Connell: “ The right hon. gentleman is perfectly safe in saying that, for it will be 
utterly impossible for me, after what has taken place, to place confidence in anything 
but his public statements. ‘The right hon. gentleman talks of being actuated by mo- 
tives of kindness towards me, What kindness can the right hon, gentleman do me ? 
None in the world. 1 do not go to the right honourable gentleman's office of my 
own accord to seek kindness or patronage,—to ask for places in the police for my 
friends, or for anything else, I asked the right hon. gentleman no favour. 1 did 
not seek him. I published a letter to the electors of Wexford, and grounded it on 
the determination of government to renew the Coercion Bill, I had in the press an 
address to the reformers of England on the Coercion Bill, Just at that moment, while 
1 was sitting as chairman on the committee on the inns of court, the right hon. gen- 
tleman sent to me a most respectable gentleman, the hon, member for Kildare, to beg 
that | would go over to him to the Irish office, stating that he had something of great 
importance to communicate. IL was sought by him. He had no right to send for 
me to go to his office. J did not want him. If he wanted me, he knew where I 
lived. 1 went to him at bis request. 1 should never have repeated the conversa- 
tion that took place, if it had not been that by means of it, he tricked, deceived, and 
obtained a decided advantage over me. I admit the confidential nature of the com- 
munication ; and that confidence should never have been broken but for the decep- 
tion practised upon me. The right hon. gentleman told me that the lrish govern- 
ment was opposed to the renewal of the Coercion Bill of last year, that those con- 
cerned in the Irish government (meaning, of course, Lord Wellesley and himself) 
were opposed to the renewal of that bill. 1 was going away with the cheerful deter- 
mination to regulate my conduct, in accordance with the communication that I had 
just received, when the right hon. gentleman again repeated to me that the Coercion 
Bill would not be renewed, but only a short measure for suppressing agragrian dis- 
turbances. I was going out of the room, when the right hon. gentleman addressed 
to me this observation, that if the Coercion Bill should be brought into that House, 
it would not be brought in by him. By making this statement he secured my neu- 
trality in the Wexford election ; and he also secured an advantage in the debate on 
the Tithe Bill, If 1 had not been deluded by that statement, I would already have 
addressed the reformers of England on the subject. I would have called upon the 
people of Ireland to present petitions against the bill; and at this moment you 
would have had petitions from them with more than half a million of signatures. 
But the right hon. gentleman, by the statement he made to me, got a full fortnight’s 
advantage of me. The right hon. gentleman is not so young as not to understand 
that a minister making such a communication as he did must be understood as ex- 
pressing the opinion of the government to which he belonged. The advantage which 
the right hon. gentleman has reaped from that communication, renders it necessary 
that the seal of secrecy should be at length torn away. I leave the House and the 
public to judge of the species of government that is compelled to have recourse to 
such unworthy artifices, and that acts directly contrary to its own declarations. I 
wish the right hon. gentleman joy of the success of his deception. Of this he may be 
certain, that let him send when he will, he will never again see me at bis office.” , 
July 4.—The House having resolved into committee on the Irish Tithes Bill, 
Mr. Littleton again enumerated the changes which had been introduced into the pre- 
sent measure.—Mr., Stanley objected to the resolution as the first step of a system of 
plunder about to be commenced on property. It was plunder without assuming the 
boldness of plunder, having all the meanness without the dexterity of a common shop- 
lifter. He never saw anything this conduct so resembled, as the tricks of a certain 
class who frequent fairs and race-grounds, whose tools of trade were a board on three 
legs, four or five thimbles anda peas. hose came consisted in a sort of uecle, biading 
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the pea and asking the dupes, * Is it here, is it here, is it there?” the only result of 
all which was, that the person who was thus addressed was sure to lose, whatever he 
had at stake. There was his right hon, friend with his pocket, the church pocket, 

the state pocket, and shifting from the one to the other, asking, ‘ Is what you want 
in this? ee this? No;” and so on till he took up, like these wandering fre- 
quenters of fairs, all the thimbies and showed that what they had been seeking for 
had been appropriated or vanished.—Lord Althorp was not astonished at the effeet 
which the speech of his right hon, friend bad produced. It had confirmed all his 
anticipations, that with whatever grace he appeared on the treasury bench, he would 
appear to infinitely greater as an opposition member. Ile was, therefore, not sur 

prised when he heard his hon. friend bandying the terms shoplifters, petty larceny- 
men, thimble-riggers, and other similar expressions, for they, in reality, formed the 
chief staple of an opposition speech, and his right hon, friend had used them with 
such astonishing dexterity, as almost to warrant a suspicion that he had had a private 
rehearsal of their effect.—Mr. Hume characterised the course taken as disingenuous. 
The noble lord in his speech alluded to other sources from which the deficiency could 
be made up. Why not state what these sources are? For his part, he would only 
say, let the deficiency be made up out of the church property,—-Atter some further 
discussion, the Committee divided on the motion— Aves, 255; noes, 171 ; majority, 
O4. 

July 7.—Lord Althorp presented papers relating to the state of Ireland, and 
moved that they be printed.—After an extended and stormy discussion, the [louse 
divided—the numbers were, for the printing of the papers, 157: for a committee, 
73—majority against Mr. O’Connell’s amendment, $4.—The Marquis of Chandos 
moved an Address to the King that he would relieve agriculture from its present 
heavy taxation.—The House then divided, when there appeared—for the motion of 
Lord Chandos, 174; against it, 190; majority for ministers, 16.—The annunciation 
of the numbers was received w ith loud chee ‘ring by the minority.—On the question 
that the resolutions agreed to by the Committee of the whole House on Frid: ay, on 
the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Act, be read a second time, Mr. Hume divided 
the House, and the second reading of the amendments was carried by 181 to 106.— 
The Court of Common Pleas ( Lancaster) Bill was committed.—The Stannaries 
Court (Cornwall) Bill was committed.—The Admission of Freemen Bill was recom- 
mitted.—The Report of the Merchants Seamen’s Widow's Bill was received.—The 
Report of the Universities’ Admission Bill was farther considered, and the bill 
ordered to be read a third time on Wednesday se’ennight.—The debate on the third 
reading of the Lord's Day (No, 2) Bill was adjourned till Monday next.—-The Lon- 
don Port Dues Bill was read a third time and passe vl. 

July 8.—Mr. Ward brought up the Report of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider the best mode of taking authentic lists of the Divisions in the House, and 
moved that the report be taken into consideration, with a view to the adoption of its 
recommendations at the commencement of the next session.—The House divided : 
for the motion, 76; against it, 32; majority, 44.—The Imprisonment for Debt Bill 
was read a second time, 

July 9,—Lord Althorp said he was placed in a position which rendered it neces- 

sary that he should state to the House the reasons which had governed his conduct, 
and that he had obtained his Majesty’s permission to make such statement. ‘* When 
the renewal of the Coercion Bill was first under the consideration of the govern- 
ment, | felt it my duty, though with the greatest reluctance, to concur in the renewal 
of it, with the omission only of the courts’ martial clauses. Afterwards, confidential 
communications from the lord lieutenant of Ireland to individual members of the 

government brought the subject again under their consideration in the week before 
last. It was at this time that the secretary for Ireland suggested to me the propriety 
of telling the hon. and learned gentleman opposite that the question was not yet 
finally decided, and that the bill was still under consideration. I saw no harm in 
this, if it proceeded no further; and I begged my right hon. friend to use extreme 


caution, and by no means to commit bimself in what he said. From the nature ot 


the private communications from the lord lieutenant, to which I have alluded, I was 
led to believe that the three first clauses of the act—those, I mean, which refer to 
meetings in the parts of Lreland not prociaimed—mignt be omitted from the new bill 
without endangering the peace of Ireland. Under this impression, | objected to the 
renewal of those clauses. My right hon. friends the members for Inverness, for 
Cambridge, for Edinburgh, and for Coventry, coincided with me in making that ob- 
jection. We were in a minority in the cabinet. The cabinet decided against us 
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and we had to consider whether we would acquiesce in this decision, or whether we 
would break up the government. We decided that it was our duty to acquiesce, and 
1 now think that we were right in taking that course. 1 felt that, in coming to that 
decision, | might be placed in a situation of great difficulty and embarrassment in 
conducting the measure through this House. But when, on Thursday last, | heard 
the statement of the secretary for Lreland, and then, for the first time, was made 
aware of the nature and extent of the communication which he had made to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, | certainly thought that the difficulties which I should have 
to encounter would prove to be insuperable, ‘The debate on Monday night convinced 
me that I could no longer conduct that bill, or the general business of government, 
in this House, with credit to myself or with advantage to the public. | uccordingly 
wrote that night to Lord Grey, and requested him to tender my resignation to his 
Majesty, which his Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept. 1 am authorized 
by my right hon. friends to whom | have already alluded, to say that they approve 
of, and concur in, the step which | have taken. [ should be extremely sorry if my 
conduct on this occasion should not be approved of by my fellow countrymen, and 
that large body of gentlemen in this House who haye reposed so much contidence in 
me, and who, by their handsome and steady support, have enabled me to maintain a 
position for which my abilities would otherwise have so little qualified me. T have 
nothing further to add, but that L hold my office until my successor is appointed, and 
that, until that is the case, | shall feel it my duty to conduct the ordinary business 
of the government in this House.”—Mr. lume regretted to find that the noble lord 
and others of his colleagues, in whom he and the country could place contidence, 
had been obliged to secede from the administration.—Lord Althorp said he had 
omitted to state to the Llouse, that in consequence of his retirement from office the 
administration was at an end.—The Central Criminal Courts Bill was read a third 
time and passed, 

July 10,—Mr. lume withdrew bis motion for an address to his Majesty on the 
state of the nation. When he had given notice of it he thought that the entire ca- 
binet had resigned. As there was no responsible minister in the place of the noble 
lord, he considered that no important business ought to be proceeded with, and 
therefore moved that the House do adjourn till Monday.—After some further discus- 
sion the motion was agreed to, and the Llouse adjourned to Monday, 

July 14.—Lord Althorp, in moving the adjournment of the House to Thursday, 
stated that Lord Melbourne had received his Majesty's commands to lay before his 
Majesty a plan for the formation of an administration.—The motion was agreed to 
without discussion, and the House accordingly adjourned till Thursday. 

July 17.—Lord Althorp moved that a new writ be issued for Nottungham, in the 
room of Lord Duncannon, who had accepted the office of Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He said that Lord Melbourne had been commissioned to lay 
before his Majesty a plan for an administration, that his noble friend had completed 
his arrangements, and a ministry had been formed. Lord Duncannon was to be home 
secretary, Sir J. Hobhouse commissioner of the woods and forests (with a seat in the 
cabinet, ) and he (Lord Althorp) would continue chancellor of the exchequer, in com- 
pliance with the gracious request of his Majesty. He added that Lord Melbourne 
would be the head of the government—a nobleman of judgment and qualities well 
fitted for his station.—After some further conversation, the motion was agreed to. 
—Considerable discussion took place on the motion for going into committee on the 
Beer Bill, which was opposed by Mr. F. Palmer, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Gisborne, and 
others, and supported by Sir E. Knatchbull, and Lord Althorp.—The House divided, 
For the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair, 105; against it, 35, Majority, 
70.—The House then went into Committee, and Sir KE. Knatchbull moved the fol- 
lowing addition to the second clause, ‘ That every person applying for a licence for 
the sale of beer, ale, or cider, to be drunk on the premises, shall, in addition to the 
application, setting forth the particulars, annually produce to the commissioners or 
other officers of excise in the parish, a certificate signed by six persons, inhabitants 
of the parish, town, or place, where such beer, &c. 1s to be sold, who shall be rated 
at 10/., (excepting malsters and retailers of beer, &e.), who shall certify on their own 
knowledge that the person applying is a person of good character, and likely to con- 
duct the house in a peaceable and orderly manner, and at the foot of the certificate 
one of the overseers shall certify to the respectability of the six persons, and the cer- 
tificate shall be verified by oath before a justice of the peace.”’—An Hon. Member 
moved that the word “ annually” be omitted, on which the Committee divided, when 
there appeared for the insertion of the word “annually,” 77 ; against it, 51; majo- 


rity 96. The Clause was ultimately agreed to, and the House resumed, 
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July 19.—Mr. T. Duncombe presented a petition from the inhabitants of Upwell, 
against the Upwell Tithes Bill.—Mr. Childers moved the second reading of the 
Bill.—Mr. Wason moved that the Bill be read a second time that day six months.— 
After a few words from Mr. Townley, in support of the Bill, the House divided : 
for the second reading, 45 ; against it, 60 ; majority 15.—The Bill was accordingly 
thrown out.—Lord Althorp then moved for leave to bring in a Bill “ to continue and 
amend the Act for the suppression of disturbances in Ireland, He proposed to con- 
tinue such portions of the Act as empowered the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim dis- 
tricts, and to enforce the different regulations for keeping the peace, with the excep- 
tion of the three first clauses, which refer to public meetings.—Mr. Poulter moved 
that the Lord’s Day Observance Bill (No. 2) be read a third time.—Mr, Potter 
moved, as an amendment, that it be read this day six months. There were for the 
third reading, 57; against it, 24; majority, 33. It was read a third time.—Mr. 
Cayley moved then a new clause to legalise all games of exercise in the open air on 
Sundays, not played during the hours of divine service. The clause was carried, 
as were some other clauses; after which some of the friends of the Bill said, as the 

sill was so altered, they would rather it should not pass. The House divided on 
that question, ‘The numbers were—for the Bill, 31; against it, 35, The Bill was 
consequently lost, by a majority of four. 





MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Captain Davip THompson. 

Intelligence has been received of the decease, at the Mauritius, of this well-known 
computer and author of the Lunar and Horary Tables, and inventor of the Longi- 
tude Scale, in consequence of severe injuries received during the hurricane which 
recently devastated that colony. The work which has brought Captain Thompson’s 
name into note among men of science, is his solution of the problem, of clearing the 
apparent distance of the moon from other celestial bodies, from the effects of paral- 
lax and refraction—one of the most useful in nautical astronomy ; and he received 
from the late celebrated Baron de Zach, high commendation for his skill and success 
in this investigation, and from the late Board of Longitude, a tardy acknowledg- 
ment of the high merit of bis Tables, All methods which solve this problem by ap- 
proximative formule being in some particular cases defective, Captain Thompson 
undertook the arduous task of resolving the spherical triangle, for every case which 
ean occur in practice, The correction to one of the approximative formule which he 
adopted, was thus obtained, in every individual case; and these single results were 
classed in a Table of triple entry, embracing all the cases which can possibly occur. 
The seaman takes out from the Table the number required for each case, with great 
ease, and adds it to the calculated numerical value of the approximative formule, 
the defect of which Captain Thompson’s Table is intended to supply, and he thus 
obtains a perfectly correct solution. Captain T. also invented a scale adapted to the 
solution of the same problem, which is made use of by many mariners. 











Married.—At Newbattle Abbey, Sir John 
Stuart Forbes, Bart., of Pitsligo and Fetter- 
cairn, to Lady Harrict Kerr, third daughter of 
the late Most Noble the Marquess of Lothian. 

Lieutenant-Colonel De Lacy Evans, M.P. 
for Westminster, to Josette, relict of Philip 
Hughes, Esq., of the Hon. East India Com- 
vany’s Service, daughter of the late Colonel 
Robert Arbathnott. 

At St. Peter’s Port, Major T. K. Clubly, 
Madras Army, to Ellenor, third daughter of 
Statt-Surgeon Paddock. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Vis- 
count Mahon, only son of Earl Stanhope, to 
Emily, danghter of Major-General Sir E. Ker- 
rison, Bart., M.P. 

At Ciewer, near Windsor, Berks, Captain 
George Thomas Bulkeley, 2ud Life Guards, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Captain Charles 
Langford. 

At Great Neston, Sir John Reid, Bart. of 
Bara, to Janet, daughter of Hugh Matthie, 
Esq., of New Hall, Cheshire. 

Captain John Markham, R.N., grandson of 
his Grace the late Archbishop of York, to 
Marianne Georgiana Davies, youngest daughter 
of the late Juha Brock Wood, Esq. 


Died.—The Hon. Mary Roper, relict of the 
Hon. Francis Roper, of Linstead Lodge, Keut, 


mother to the present Lord Teynham, aged © 


100. 

At Bath, in the 72nd year of her age, Lady 
Fraser, the widow of the late Sir William 
Fraser, Bart. 

At Stoke Park, Bucks, aged 74, J. Penn, 
Esq., Governor of Portland. 

In the 68th year of his age, Sir D. Bayley, 
who for apwards of twenty years filled the 
oflice of his Majesty’s Consul-General in Ras. 
sia, and of agent to the Russian Company at 
St. Petersburgh. 

At Leamington, Amelia, daughter of Sir C. 
E, Carrington, of Chalfont, St. Giles, Backs. 

The Right Hon. Aune Catherine, in her own 
right Countess of Antrim and Viscountess Dun- 
luce, wife of Edmund M‘Donnell, Esq., and 
mother of the Marchioness of Londonderry. 

At Tonbridge Wells, in the 30th year of his 
age, the Hon. Thomas Le Merchant Saumarez, 
second son of Admiral the Right Hon. Lord 
Saumarez, G.C.B. 

At Rome, the Right Hon. James Everard 
Lord Arundel of Warder. 

Maior General Sir William Aylett, K.M.T. 
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Astrology, the Origin of Mythology, 87. 
Away, 239. 


Bard that’s far Awa’, the, 224. 
Ballot, the, 113. 
Broken Miniature, the, 53. 


Changes in Dramatic Taste on the Continent, 216. 
Chinese State Paper, 361. 

Chit Chat, 122, 231. 

Clara; or, Love and Superstition, 421. 


Dreams, 26. 
Duel in the Thirteenth Century, 156. 


Early Poetry of Lord Byron, 353. 


Freya the Fearless, 107. 
Forty-second Ode of Anacreon, 10. 


Handelian Commemoration, the, 344. 
Homeward Bound, 105. 


I thought of Thee, 85. 
Imprisonment for Debt, 33, 133, 355. 
Ireland, 172. 


Jacob Faithtul, 59, 181, 273, 385. 


Lay of an Exquisite, 31. 
Letter on the Public Health, 44. 


Madhouse of Palermo, the, 365. 
Maria Hammond, 315. 

March of Intellect, 404. 
Ministry, the, 225. 

Mr. Morier’s new Work, 374. 
Mv Gentle Isabel, 338. 


Naval Correspondence, 219 
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Night, 121. vi 
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O meet me To-night, 203. 

On the History and Character of European Civilization, 260. 

Ode to the Venus Olympica, 328. | 
Oxonian, the, 48, 153. 


Pasha of many Tales, 158, 249, 339. 
Public and Private Charities, 329. 


Sea-Scape, a, 349. 

Sicilian el 95, 204, 240, 412. 
Sleeper, the, 120. 

Sonnet to a Lady singing, 314. 
Spunging-House, the, 267. 
Story of a Student, 11. 
Sycophancy of Fashion, the, 27. 


‘To Laura in Heaven, 215. 

To a Lady, 238. 

‘To the dissyllable Farewell, 259. 
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Trades’ Unions, 1. 





Vice Versa, 129. 
Vision, a, 420. 
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Funds, 25, 53, 91, 135 


Gaift to the Members of the Church of 
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(:uide to the Wine Cellar, noticed, 48 

Guy's Eton Latin Grammar, noticed, & 


Heiress of Bruges, noticed, 87 

Hints to all Parties, noticed, 4¢ 

ilistory of England, by Hume and Smol- 
let, noticed, 10, 37, 86, 138 

Historical Register, 25, 60, 99, 156 

llistory of Switzerland, noticed, 40 

History of France, noticed, 44 

History and Principles of Banking, no- 
ticed, 128 


Illustrations of Social Depravity, no- 
ticed, 16, 87 

Importance of Agriculture to a State, Ac. 
noticed, 6 

Ina, and other Fragments, noticed, 12 

India, a Poem, noticed, 45 

Introduction te the German, noticed, 85 


Jephtba’s Daughter, noticed, 78 


Job, noticed, 65 


Judgment of the Flood, noticed, 35 


L. unguage of Flowers, notic ed, 

Lay ‘of ' ife, a Poem, noticed, { ) 

Lay Sermons on Good — and 
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Lays and Le ‘ends of various Nations, 
noticed, AZ, 87 

Learned Societies, 56, 95 

Letters addressed to a Young Master 
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Library of Romance, noticed, 75 

Life of Mrs. Siddons, noticed, 105 

Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 
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list of New Publications, 18, 49, 88, 
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Literary News, 19, 49, 89, 130 
Love's Botanica, 129 


Marriages, 52, 64, 104, 144 

Memoirs of Persons recently Deceased, 
105, 144 

Miscellaneous, Ac, 59, 96, 

Miscellaneous W orks of Cowper, noticed, 
t+ 

Meteorological Journal, 24, 55, 92, 136 

Mischief, noticed, 35 

Modern Cambist, noticed, 129 

Mosaic Sabbath, noticed, 84 


National Lyrics, &c,, noticed, 14 

Naval Sketch Book, notieed, 13 

Necessity of Popular Education, noticed, 
bi 

New Music, 152 

New Patents, 24, 55, 9%, 134 

Northcroft’s Parliamentary Chronicle, 
47 ; 

Northman, the, noticed, 86 


Observations on New South Wales, no- 
ticed, 8) 

Origines Biblice, noticed, 68 

Our Town, noticed, ¢ 

Oriental Fragments, noticed, 7¢ 

QMutline of Sacred Geography, noticed, 
lo 

Outline of the Geology ot the neigh - 
bourhood of Cheltenham, noticed, 46 

Outline of a System of National Educe- 
tion, noticed, 117 


Parhamentary Pocket Companion, no- 
ticed, 83 

Pre-existent State proved, noticed, 124 

Philip Von Artevelde, noticed, 116 

Philosophy of Legislation, noticed, 7 

Philosophy of Sleep, noticed, 14 

Physiognomy founded on Physiology, 
noticed, 107 ; , 

Poetical Works of Crabbe, noticed, 79, 
126 

Poetry, noticed, 125 

Poems, noticed, 127 

Political Journal, 25, 60, 99, 136 

Popular History of Priestcraft, noticed, 
16 

Prine iple s of Geology, noticed, 

Principles of Physiology eee Be to the 
Preservation of Health, noticed, 70 


Recollections of Fly Fishing, noticed, 
85 
Ited Coats and Black Gowns, noticed, 
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Report of the State of Public Instruction 
in Russia, noticed, 11 
Remarks on the Poor Laws, noticed, 48 


Residence in the West Indies, noticed, 
122 
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Rival Sisters, noticed, 84 

Revolutionary Epic, noticed, 1 

Romance of History, noticed, 8 

Rookwood, noticed, 43 

Rostang, the Robber of the Rhine, no- 
ticed, 47 

Rural Felicity, noticed, 127 


Sacred Classics, noticed, 17, 83, 125 

Salvador the Guerilla, noticed, 9 

Sayings and Doings in America, noticed, 
81 

Scenes and Hymns of Life, noticed, 126 

Sketches of Spain, noticed, 42 

Speculation, noticed, 40 

Solitude, noticed, 127 

Statistics in the United States, noticed, 
125 

Stoic, the, or Memoirs of Eurystenes the 
Athenian, noticed, 15 


Tour in North America, noticed, 117 


Treatise on the Progress of Literature, 
noticed, 112 


THE 


Treatise on the Nature and Cause of 
Doubt on Religious Questions, no- 
ticed, 120 

Trials and Triumphs, noticed, 129 

Two Years at Sea, noticed, 125 

Two Old Men's Tales, noticed, 37 

Tutti Frutti, noticed, 76 


Universal History, noticed, 39, 80, 124 


Village Partriarch, Love, and other 
Poems, noticed, 7 
Vigil of a Young Soldier, noticed, 17 


Vovage round the World, noticed, 81 


What may be done in Two Months, no- 
ticed, 123 

Works of Robert Burns, noticed, &, 16, 
84, 150 

Wonders of Chaos and Creation exem- 
plified, noticed, 78 


Year at Hartlebury, noticed, 120 
Young Muscovite, noticed, 8 
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